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God is One, human nature is one, salvation is one, and the 
way to it is one; and that is, the desire of the soul turned 
to God. When this desire is alive, and breaks forth in any 
creature under heaven, then the lost sheep is found, and the 
Shepherd hath it upon His shoulders. i 
WILLIAM LAW 


God is always endeavouring to dwell with man... No 
man desires anything so eagerly as God desires to bring men 
to the knowledge of Himself. God is always ready, but we 
ate very unteady. God is near us, but we are far from Him. 
God is within, and we are without. God is friendly; we 
ate estranged. The prophet saith ‘ God leadeth the righteous 
by a narrow path into a broad and wide place,’ that is, into 
the true freedom of those who have become one spirit with 
God. May God help us all to follow Him, that He may 
bring us to Himself. 
ECKHART 


Worship . .. is the response of the creature to the Eternal 
... There is a sense in which we may think of the whole 
life of the universe, seen and unseen, corscious and un- 
conscious, as an act of worship, elorifying its Origin, 
Sustainer and End . . . Even in its crudest form, the law of 
ptayer—indeed the fact of prayer—is already the law of belief : 
since humanity’s universal instinct to worship cannot be 
accounted for, if naturalism tells the whole truth about life. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL 


“There is nothing more powerful than prayer, and there 
is nothing to be compared with it,” says Chrysostom. If 
‘prayer is so important, then why is it so often neglected? 
the last thing we think of doing instead of the first? 
Millions of people ignore it completely; others question 
‘its importance: “ After all,” they say, ‘‘ why should we 
pray? What is the point of it?’ We could reply with 
a counter-question: “‘ Why is it, then, that in some form © 
or another prayer is practised all over the world?” Simply 
regarded as a fact, it is no exaggeration to say that prayer 
is a universal human instinct. All over the world, at the 
present day, within every kind of religion, men pray. 

_ For instance, in the icy wastes of the Arctic, a good 
: iend of the Eskimos found as he lived among them and 
studied their customs and their ways of thinking that 
although their thoughts were often confused and bewildered 
by the mystery of the world in which they lived, yet they 
were deeply conscious of their weakness and limitation, and 
eet the need for help from mysterious higher powers. “In 
he face of the mysteries of life they had a sense of awe and 
e infinite.”? 

_ Their religion was animism of a primitive type. When 
hese people heard of the love of God in Jesus their hearts 
Se onded quickly and spontaneously. An Eskimo hunter 
‘said to the bishop one day, ‘‘ Before you came the road was 
dark, and we were afraid. Now we are not afraid, for the 
darkness has gone away, and all is light as we walk the 
i esus way.’ These pagans had learned to pray, ‘‘ Abba, 
Father”. The change in them was so evident and so won- 
 derful that those who had taught and served them in 
_ Christ’s name were amazed and awed as they listened to 


, a 


1A. Lang Fleming, Archibald the Arctic, p. 153. 
«2 I bid., p. 183. 
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these men and women praying so trustfully and truly, . 
thanking God for their deliverance from all their fears. 1 


Theirs was indeed a ‘new creation’ 
In the world of Islam, with its Hadons of convinced 


followers, prayer takes a are place. In the whole Moslem — 


world it is laid down that every Moslem must pray five 
times a day: at daybreak, at noon, in the afternoon, at 


sunset, and at night. Never can I forget the experience — 
of standing by the open window, on a spring evening at 


sunset, in the old city of Istanbul, and hearing from a 
minaret close at hand the muezzin chanting the Call to 
Prayer: “God is most great. ... I testify that there is 
no God but Allah... . I oak that Mohammed is Allah’s 
apostle. . . . Come to prayer. . . . Come to security. 

God is moe great. ... There is no God but Allah.” Pio 
the heights of Cree I was wakened about two o’clock — 
in the morning by the distant Call to Prayer from a mosque 
across the water, with the added words, “‘ Prayer is better 
than sleep.”” Lyman MacCallum, a great friend of the 
Turkish people, would often slip into a mosque for the 
sunset prayer. He was deeply impressed by the reality 
and seriousness of this act of worship. He had many 
Moslem friends, and they would tell him how often in 
this common prayer in the mosque they would forget — 
that there were hundreds of other people there, because 
they were so lost in the sense of awe at the greatness of 
God. 


Lilias Trotter, another missionary in the Moslem world, 


: 


gives her impression of a congregation at prayer in a | 


mosque in Algeria: ‘“‘I wish I could give the feeling of it, 
the great dim mosque lit by rows of tiny lamps, open on 
all sides to a court in brilliant starlight, with trees and a 
splashing fountain. Then the rows of solemn white figures, 


rising and falling simultaneously in their prostrations like — 


the waves of the sea. . . . After a pause of silence there 


began a kind of wail, ‘ Allah! Allah! Allah!’ There was 
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an indescribable moan in the intonation, a crying out for 
he living God.’ 
There is a great deal of prayer in the Buddhist world. 
In Tibet, it has been said, possibly prayer is more widely 
ractised than in any other country in the world. We 
have all heard about their prayer flags and prayer wheels, 
and we may be tempted to dismiss these practices as ‘ rank 
uperstition ”’, but the few Europeans who have penetrated 
below the surface believe that behind the outward cere- 
- monies and popular practices there is a great deal of 
_ genuine longing for God. Now and then Buddhists in 
' various lands come in touch with Christian people, and in 
_ friendly intercourse it becomes evident that these men have 
already a certain experience of prayer, and a great desire 
for further light on the mystery of life. 
A moving modern instance comes from Formosa. In 
_ 1895 a boy, Tao-Ying, was born into a very religious 
Buddhist family, whose forebears had come to the island 
from South China.’ From his earliest years there was 
1% something different about this: boy. He was lovable and 
attractive and very thoughtful, with a great love of solitude 
_ and of the beauty of nature. At the age of sixteen he entered 
-a Buddhist monastery as a novice. His head was shaved 
and he was given a new name: Tao-Ying (Hero of Truth) 
was now called Miao-Chi (Mysterious Joy). The new 
novice took his first year in the monastery very seriously. 
He became rigorously disciplined, especially in speech, and 
his fellow-novices were astonished at the way in which in 
the midst of a busy day he would always spend a good 
- deal of time in meditation. He was an apt pupil, with 
_ marked intellectual gifts, which were developed by years 
of study and meditation, at first in Formosa and later in 
Japan and China. 
One day, while Miao-Chi was staying in a monastery 
of the Zen Buddhist school, in Japan, on 25 May, 1920, 
| 8C. E. Padwick (ed.), The Master of the Impossible, p. 52. 
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he had a memorable experience. He was sitting in the 
Hall of Meditation, thinking, reading, and praying. — 
Through the open windows the songs of the birds and 
the fragrance of the lilies drifted in from the garden. In — 
the pamphlet he was reading, the writer quoted the words, — x 
“For God hath placed eternity in their hearts.” These — 
words impressed him profoundly. Hour after hour he sat 
on, lost in thought. As he meditated upon them he began > < 
to see that for those who “‘ carried eternity in their hearts” — 
all human barriers were down. No longer would there be 
divisions between friends and enemies, foreigners and — 
fellow-countrymen, but all men exciywher would be of — 
one family. This impression was so overwhelming that it — 
was far into the night before he returned to his cell to sleep. 
From that day the monks noticed a great difference in 
him, but no one dared ask him any questions. In East 
Asia in such matters reticence is the rule. This experience 
was the beginning of his conversion. ; 
Through his studies in comparative religion, and in — 
various personal contacts, Miao-Chi began to feel greatly — 
attracted to the great bodhisattva of the West, Jesus Christ, 
who was the inspiration of many great men and women 
about whom he had read. In his talks and lectures he would | 
often speak of Christ among other great men. Already — 
the young monk was a valued teacher and spiritual guide. 
But, as years went on, his own soul was desperately thirsty. 
On the night of 5 March, 1928, he prayed, almost in des- — 
pair, ““O Heaven! have mercy upon me, send me a teacher — 
who can lead me to the light!” The next morning a 
Swedish missionary who was visiting Formosa and had 
heard about this wonderful young abbot, called upon him — 
at the monastery. This visit of Dr. Reichelt led to a deep 
friendship between the two men. Step by step Dr. Reichelt 
answered the abbot’s questions and led him on into the 
heart of the Christian faith. They often prayed together. 
One day, after much prayer and discussion, the young 
abbot turned to his friend saying very quietly and solemnly, 
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“At this moment, in the presence of God, I solemnly vow 
Fe to devote my life to Christ.” A few joy later, after an 
unforgettable time of prayer and dedication, the two friends 
parted. After this Miao-Chi passed euch a time of great 
difficulty, and suffered persecution and imprisonment. 

Two years later, he died in a Christian Hospital, having 
borne a noble witness to Christ the only Saviour.‘ 


_ These modern instances of the world-wide instinct for 
_ prayer could be multiplied a thousandfold. This raises 
a further question: Why do men pray? 

Some words of St. Paul during his visit to Athens give 
us the answer. He had been walking through the city, 
looking with distaste at the objects of worship on every 
hand, but at one point he had noticed a simple altar with 
a strange inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN Gop, He 
turned to his cultured, critical audience and said plainly, 
“ What therefore you worship as unknown, this I proclaim 
to you.”’ He then began to proclaim the greatness of “‘ God 
who made the world and everything in it, being Lord 
of heaven and earth. . . . And he made of one every 
- nation of men to live on all the face of the earth,” Paul 
said, “that they should seek God, in the hope that they 
might feel after him and find him. Yet he is not far 
_ from each one of us, for ‘In him we live and move and 
_ have our being.’ ”’ 

In other words, St. Paul is suggesting that we pray, or 
we want to pray, because God is; he is the Living God, 
_ who has made us for himself. Paul had no time to develop 
this point any further, it is true, for his audience was both 
critical and impatient. Probably he would have gone on to 
_ say more about God, the only true God, as the Creator, 
and he would have explained that this does not mean that 
__ God made the world once for all and then left it to its own 
_ devices. Rather, he would have spoken of continual creation 
_ in the language of Psalm 139: 

5 4K. Reichelt, The Transformed Abbot, pp. 132-34. 
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Thou searchest me, Eternal One, thou knowest me, 
thou knowest me sitting or rising, 
my very thoughts thou readest from afar... . 

Thou art on every side, behind me and before, 

laying thy hand on me. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; 

it is far, far beyond me. (Moffatt translation) 

That is, long before we knew anything about it, God 
made us out of nothing, brought us into being, fashioned 
us according to his purpose, and made us able to do his 
will. When this great reality dawns upon us we realise 
that there can be no neutrality in our attitude toward 
God; the fact that he, in love, has made us for himself 
is a call to decision. We must be for him or against him. 
We must either turn away from him in rebellion, or we 
must give ourselves to him in worship. Henceforth our 
attitude toward him is one of obedience and trust. 

Then we find that the meaning of the universe has 
been disclosed: the will of the great and glorious Creator 
should be fulfilled in the life of each of us. This, we 
see, is not a hard, impossible, abnormal ideal. It is the 
fact, borne out by experience, that God’s will is literally 
the very best thing for us all. As the key fits the lock, 
as the bird flies in the air, as the fish swims in the water, 
so all of us are in our element when we live in God, and 
want only to do his will. Then we can fly, or walk, 
or stand still, as he wills. For we know that whether hard 
or easy this is the right way, and the only way, because 
he alone is our All, our Father and our Friend. 


To enter the world of prayer, therefore, is to enter a 
new world, Everything it touches is transformed, from 
the life of the individual and the human family to the 
furthest borders of man’s history and beyond. ‘‘ Behold,” 
says our Lord, “I make all things new.” 
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-O God, who hast made of one blood 
all nations of men, for to dwell 
on the face of the earth; 
and didst send thy blessed son Jesus Christ 
____ to preach peace to them that are far off, 
and to them that are nigh: 
_ Grant that all the peoples of the world 
may feel after thee and find thee; ; 
and hasten O Lord, the fulfilment of thy promise — 
to pour out thy Spirit upon all flesh; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Everywhere those in flight come up against God... 
Whithersoever they may flee, there is God. Wherever they © 
find themselves, once more they flee away, for God is- 
everywhere... The Flight is great, for God is great. 
Ever more desperately they fling themselves away .. . and 
only because God does not cease to go after those who 

have torn themselves away from Him, can they continue to 

flee on and on with such desperation. They are being hunted 

by God, and they can move so swiftly only because He hunts 

them. Even this is God’s love, that He, and no other, 
wills to pursue the fleeing, so that He, the swiftest, may 
always be the nearest to those in flight. He not only goes 

after them ; in the pursuit He anticipates them. They arrive, 

and He is already there . . . this too, is God’s love: He 

is so swift that those who flee are as those who follow—and_ 

this is the end of the Flight. 

MAX PICARD 


Who can unravel this twisted and tangled skein? It is ugly 
.. . let me not think of it! Let me not look at it! ...I 
fell away from Thee in my youth and went astray, O my 
God, far from Thy eternal rest, and I became unto myself 
a dry and barren land .. . and always Thy faithful mercy 
hovered over me from afar. 

ST. AUGUSTINE 


The Word Himself calleth thee to return, and in Him is the 
untroubled place of rest, where love, that forsakes not, is 
never forsaken. 

ST. AUGUSTINE 


he universal instinct for prayer—the desire for God—is 
n established fact. But it is not the only fact in human 
perience; for a great many: people the converse is true: 
they are fleeing from God. The last thing they want is 
o have anything to do with him. Some hate the very 
t ought of him, and try to stifle it in every way they can. 


: ho wrote to Max Scheler in a personal letter: “ Fyn 
if it could be proved by mathematics that God exists, I 


usually this fight i is pees or wholly unconscious. But 
it is camouflaged under a great many disguises. Its traces 
are everywhere, however, for those who can see. Some- 
times they are obvious, as in restlessness, discontent, a 
general sense of uneasiness, or in the prevalence of irrational 
fear and anxiety: ‘‘ Fear is so much our disease that we 
have forgotten it 7s a disease; we take it for granted as the 
normal basis of human actions.’ It comes out also in 
what a French thinker calls the “ distractions”? of our 
e: the love of speed, of constant change, of so much 

iA see and hear, that it is possible to live in a state of per- 
manent distraction—that-i is, in a flight from reality—from . 
od. Professor Ellul says on this point : “Man does not 
want to see himself in the real situation which the world 
constitutes for him . . . It is as though we were confronted 
: by an enormous machine, equipped to prevent man from 


becoming aware, from driving him into a corner, to an 
2g 


unconscious refusal, or to a flight into the unreal. 


i . 1H. de Lubac, s.j., The Drama of Atheist Humanism, p. 27. 
_ 2 Joy Davidman, Smoke on the Mountain, p. 19. 
8 Ellul, The Presence of the Kingdom, p. 99 (E.T.) 
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It is evident that people who are in this condition do 
not realise it. They are not aware that they are running 
away from anything or anyone. For some people, this 
may be due to their upbringing. They live in a so-called 
Christian country, but for some reason or another they 
have never had any real contact with a living Christian 
community, or even with persons of genuine Christian 
faith. So far as any real basis for life is concerned they 
have grown up in a kind of vacuum. Their condition is 
due to ignorance. Others are “‘out with life” from an 
early age. There may be genuine psychological causes for 
this attitude, but behind it all is the fact that they have 
no clue to the meaning of life. Others are kept back from > 
finding a meaning because they are too proud to acknow- 
ledge their need, or because they are clinging to some 
notions or plans of their own, and they feel that to yield 
to these other impulses, which move them from time to 
time, might cause them to lose their freedom. So they 
go round and round in circles but they never get any 
further. 

This refusal to “become aware” breeds a great sense 
of emptiness. Then people try to fill it up with various 
superficial satisfactions: with making money, or a name; 
with scheming for power; or by withdrawal into a private” 
world of drugged satisfaction (although in themselves the 
means employed may be quite innocent). All these ways 
of escape, and many others, are a sign that people are 
haunted by a dim but terrible sense of meaninglessness—_ 
they feel Jost, in a universe without a solution. In one of 
Dostoevsky’s novels a father is telling his son how some 
men, after a great struggle, have driven God out of their 
lives. “Now,” he goes on “calm reigns once more, and 
men are left alone, as they wished to be; the great idea 
which once prevailed has gone from them, the great source 
of energy which fed and warmed them has withdrawn 

. . And all at once men realise that they have been left 
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completely alone; suddenly they feel the great forlorn- 
os of orphans.’’* 
_ Within this general situation of a flight from God we 
' may note three ways in particular, in which people try 
to escape from life—or reality—or God: whichever word 
fe we use, ultimately it means the same thing. Some people 
will take one way and some another. Some perhaps may 
_ follow all three. 
’ The first way is the effort to escape from self: knowledge. 
This is often almost instinctive, for we fear what we shall 
find if we dare to open the door to the truth about ourselves. 
That is why we do not like criticism; sometimes it may 
not to be deserved, and we can take refuge in being “ mis- 
understood.” But there are other occasions when a critical 
remark may throw a great light upon some defect or 
) failing i in our character of which we have been unaware. 
_ If we are not ready to admit, even to ourselves, the grain 
i of truth that has caused us to react so violently, we shall try. 
: to argue ourselves into some way of evading this discom- 
fort: either, by explaining that we are “not like that”, 
_or by putting on psychological fancy dress which will hie 
the truth from ourselves and, we hope, from others too. 
We cling to the dark, and console ourselves by thinking 
that we are “above that sort of thing’’. Others shelve 
this difficulty by taking refuge in a group. They shelter 
themselves behind other people in the hope that their own 
defects will not be discovered. But when we do this we 
are hiding from the shadow, which is the evil in us 
and in all men. 
_ It is dangerous to repress this dark side by denying its 
existence. Sooner or later we shall be compelled to see 
it in its true colours, and nothing but the truth will then 
help us to bear that sight. Jung shows how Hitler expressed 
‘the dark side of the German people, who did not under- 
stand themselves: ‘‘ With the rest of the world they did not 
4H. de Lubac, s.j., The Drama of Atheist Humanism, p. 203. 
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understand Hitler’s significance: namely, that he was a 
symbol for every individual: he was the most prodigious | 
personification of all human inferiorities . . . cursed with | 
the keen instructions of a rat or a guttersnipe. He repre _ 
sented the shadow, the inferior part of everybody’s per-— 
sonality to an overwhelming degree—and this is another 
reason why they fell for him.’® A great many of the 
people who followed Hitler were not abnormal. Most of — 
them indeed were what everyone would call perfectly — 
normal, But they did not know themselves, and they 
refused to see the evil in their own hearts. This refusal 
to face self-knowledge led directly to a second way of — 
escape, the effort to avoid responsibility; they took refuge 
in identifying themselves with a group, and thus threw 
off the sense of responsibility, When—after the war—_ 
they were being interrogated about their collaboration with 
the Nazi régime, numbers of them said helplessly: ‘‘ What 
could we do? We are only little people.’”’ They dared not 
accept the burden of personal responsibility. (There were 
others who did, and their behaviour was a bright light 
in a dark place.) 

The third way of escaping from life—and from God— 
is by refusing suffering. The will mot to suffer causes 
a great deal of personal frustration. The willingness to — 
suffer seems to be at the root of creative living. It has 
been called the ‘ basic quality of human integrity’. People — 
who deliberately try to evade suffering are never fully 
balanced persons; they may have great capacities for 
love and dedicated service, but they never come to full 
fruition, because of this refusal to accept suffering. There 
is nothing extreme or morbid about the willingness to 
suffer: Christians do not choose suffering; they accept it 
when it comes, as their destiny. Through their acceptance 
and surrender, great good comes into the world. For God 
accepts their offering, and uses it in ways beyond our 
knowledge. 

5 C. Houselander, Guilt, p. 31. 
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___ All these efforts to escape from self-knowledge, respon- 
_ sibility, and suffering, are forms of repression, So long 
as we follow this line we are living under a great strain. 
_ For this is the deepest repression of all: the repression 
_ of the longing for God, which is always there, behind and 
beneath all our efforts to flee from him. Very often, 
even the most determined attempt to avoid being found 
_ by God will at last—and perhaps quite suddenly—break 
_ down. For then a man discovers that he is 
’ Like a child who has wandered into the forest 
F Playing with an imaginary playmate, 
and suddenly discovers he is only a child 

3 Lost in a forest, wanting to go home.® 
_ And yet, all the time, he has not been left alone. For the 
_ more desperately men try to flee from God, the more they 
find they cannot alude him. Wherever they are, he is 
_ there, waiting for them. Like the Father in the parable, 
he is on the look-out, in infinite love and patience waiting 
_ for the first sign of a desire to turn to him, and—to come 

home. 


i 


But, even after we have obeyed the call of God, and have 
come home, we soon find—to our surprise and dismay— 
that the fight is not over. Again and again, in some form 
or another, the temptation to run away recurs. Conflict 
is an inevitable part of the Christian life, and the sooner 
| we realise this the better. The fact is: ‘“‘our nature is 
steeped in an inherited tradition of revolt”. That is why 
we find prayer difficult. We are moving in the right 
direction, it is true, but again and again we are tempted 
to leave the straight road, to explore a fascinating by-path, 
or to take an easier route. That is why temptation is closely 
connected with the life of prayer. Our difficulty is increased 
6T. S. Eliot, The Cocktail Party. 
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by the fact that often we do not realise that we are being — & 
tempted. When we do realise it, and are shocked and — 


horrified at ourselves, we need to remember that temp- 


tation is not sin. This is an elementary truth; but it is 


often forgotten. We sin when we give way to temptation. — 


But to feel inclined to do something wrong—on a small 


scale or a large one—is not a sin, unless we actually go — 


further and commit the sin. We sin when we disobey — 


God. Sin is consenting, or intending, to do something 
which we know is contrary to the will of God—for us. 


a 
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If we are resolute in our determination to obey God at all | 


costs, then we are not in a state of sin—whatever we may 


feel: 


This sounds simple. But it is not so simple as it sounds, — 
partly because we are not always honest with ourselves. — 
We dare not admit that we are fighting against God. So © 


we try to justify our course of action by specious arguments 


in favour of the line of conduct we want to follow. We 
think we are not rebelling against God; rather, we are 


trying to persuade ourselves that what we want to do is 
good, both for ourselves and for others. 


Temptations are tests: they test our faith, the reali : 
of our obedience, and the depth of our desire to follow — 


Christ. Our Lord himself was tested by temptation. This — 


comes out very clearly in the record of his initial experience | 
of temptation in the desert. After the wonderful moment — 


at his baptism, when he had a vision of God which filled — 


him with joy, he felt impelled to go away at once. He 
wanted to be alone, to think and pray about the mission 
God had given to him. Even then he must have realised 
that the way of absolute obedience would lead him into 


depths he had not yet sounded: ‘‘Coming up out of 
Jordan from John’s baptism He took the first step on the 


road to Calvary’. 


There, alone, in the weird fantastic wilderness above 


the Dead Sea, in utter silence, among rocks and barren 
7T. W. Manson, The Servant-Messiah, p. 64. 
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25 
. atts eae after day passed in absolute solitude. At night the 
only sound would be the occasional howl of a hyena or 


as though Jesus were so absorbed in thought and prayer 
se that he lost all count of time. Then there came a moment 
when he came to, and found that he was hungry and 
cold and exhausted. Suddenly, God’s presence seemed to 
_ have vanished. It was at this moment, when he felt most 
_ desolate, that he knew the first onslaught of violent tempt- 
ation. 
As we read the story (which must have come from his 
k. own lips) at first we find it difficult to see the meaning 
of these three temptations or tests which were presented 
to him in such a vivid way. Evidently the conflict had 
been fierce and prolonged, and had caused him great 
suffering. What was the root of this conflict? It seems 
ts that part of the difficulty was that the ideas which came 
into his mind seemed to be good, not bad. Then, as he 
asked God for light, he saw what they really meant, and 
repelled them with vehemence and determination. Some- 
thing like this seems to have happened: he had gone 
away to pray for light and strength to fulfil his vocation: 
to make God known to men. At this moment he was 
tempted to use the methods of an ordinary human leader; 
now he saw that these would include political intrigue 
‘and propaganda, which would eventually have led to the 
use of force and violence, in order to deliver his nation 
| from the hated yoke of Rome. That is, he realised that 
he was being urged to take things into his own hands, to 
put his own will in the place of the will of God. This 
- would mean giving up the attitude of dependence upon 
the Father at every moment in order to do things which 
all patriotic Jews would consider right and good. He knew, 
- too that he had the power to lead people, if he chose to 
use it. But as soon as he saw this temptation in its true 
light he recoiled. He met each recurring temptation with 
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nights were cold. As we try to imagine the scene it seems 
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a clear mind and a firm will. He chose the way of humble — 


dependence upon God alone, in obedience, to the end. 


The fact that Jesus told his friends about this experience— 


even though it was veiled in parabolic terms—shows that 


he wanted us to learn from his experience. For his victory 
over temptation guarantees ours, if we will follow the same 
road of obedience and prayer. He went through all this 


hunger and distress and anguish of soul in order to be 


as closely identified with us as possible, “ yet without sin”. 
This desert conflict was one of many assaults throughout 


the rest of his life on earth, almost to its last moment. From — 


this story we see that we need to be on the alert to recognise 
temptation, in whatever form it may come, It is only too 
easy to drift into sin without knowing it. For we may be 
greatly attracted by some person or idea or theory, which 
seems to us to be good and valuable. The impression may 
be so strong that we fall under a kind of spell. The very 
fact that we feel tempted to go all out for something 
without having tested it should be a warning: we ought to 
realise that we have seen the red light—telling us to stop 
and think, to wait, to pray, and to give ourselves time 
to simmer down. This waiting is particularly necessary 
if we have just passed through some uplifting experience, 
and are stirred emotionally. For at such moments we are 
particularly vulnerable. 

Why do people crack up? In a recent book, with the 


title Why They Collaborated, one of the editors of The New — 


Yorker discussed this question in the light of what hap- 
pened to a number of American soldiers in Korea. He 
says that when these soldiers were captured, very soon a 
third of them collaborated actively with their captors. They 
treated their fellow-prisoners with extreme indifference 
and callousness: out of 7190 captured officers and men, 
2730 died as the result of such conduct. One of the chief 
conclusions drawn from this unhappy story by the Ameri- 
can Department of Defence is this: these young men 
were unprepared for the situation into which they were 
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rust by the fortunes of war. They had had no inkling 
of what they might have to endure, They were unused to 
discipline. That is why they cracked up, and who can 
blame them? 

j - Other people, in ordinary life, crack up in a less obvious 
_way. Many people start out with high ideals and a strong 
sense of self-confidence. Then come difficulties—in the 
marriage relationship, or in business affairs, or through 
various misfortunes—and their ideals vanish into thin air. 
Sometimes this leads to nervous breakdown, and can be 
checked in time, and they can build up again after treat- 
‘ment. They have time to re-think the principles upon 
which they can live a better life in future. 

~ Most tragic of all is the sudden and startling collapse 
of a man who has apparently been a good Christian: 
mol this man finds himself in the law-court, and 
then in prison. But the foundations must have been under- 
“mined long before the final break occurred. It began in 
the heart, in the hidden places of the mind. It was the 
failure of faith and prayer which sapped his moral and 
spiritual strength, till it led to ruin and disgrace. Others 
do not fall into such tragic confusion, But their lack of 
light and joy, the depression or harshness of their spirit, 
their lack of delight in all that is good and beautiful, are 
signs of an inner defeat. And it is not only the ‘ failures’ 
themselves who suffer, but all who are nearest to them 
are affected by the blight which such people throw over 
family and social life. ‘“‘ The worst sin,” says Forsyth, “‘ is 
_prayerlessness.” These moral defeats show to what lengths 
‘any of us may fall into temptation, and be overcome, unless 
we turn to God to rescue us, and set us on our feet again. 
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Why should temptation be allowed? This is a question 
which is often asked. There are several reasons: some 
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are hidden in the wisdom of God, and we have to believe. 
that God has his own reasons which we could not under- 
stand even if they were explained to us. But experience all 
down the ages shows us that temptation—in the sense 

of testing—has many good effects. It wakes us up; it 

shakes us out of dullness and lethargy. It shows us the 
power of sin and makes us hate it. It teaches us humility, 
because we see our own weakness. It purifies our desires. 
It drives us to prayer, and teaches us to depend upon God. 

Its final result is to strengthen and purify us. So we should 
not let temptations get us down, but learn to meet them 
with a certain gay confidence in God, who will give us the 

victory over difficulties which we could never conquer 
in our own strength. 

For many of us perhaps our worst temptation is the 
insidious one of wanting to slow down, to slack off, to 
become formal or careless in our prayers, and then in our 
conduct. There are hints in the Gospel story which show 
that our Lord had to meet the temptation to turn aside, to” 
take an easier path. Evidently it cost him all he had to keep 
on to the end. This comes out plainly in the record of his 
last journey from Jericho to Jerusalem. The road wound 
up and up from the country round the Dead Sea, through 
the barren wilderness—not far from the scene of his first’ 
Temptation. Behind and in front were groups of pilgrims 
going up to Jerusalem for the Passover Feast. Many of 
them were talking happily; others were singing Psalms, 
for it was their joy to go up to Jerusalem for the Passover 
Feast. But the disciples were silent. They were looking at 
Jesus, who was striding along in front, silent, deep in 
thought. On his face there was an expression of adae and 
stern resolve that they could not understand: ‘‘ For Jesus 
the steep ascent was tense with ultimate crisis . . . He 
would not go back . . . nor swerve on His tracks; he set 
His face to go straight on, to the end.’® : 

What was it that made Jesus keep on along this Way of 

8 Basil Mathews, Life of Jesus, p. 340. 


ever it cost, ee eine it ied meee it mae ae 
ove for men, and especially for sinners. Again and 
¢ respectable people were horrified at the company 
he ept. It made the religious leaders angry. They loathed | 
his behaviour, But he knew that this was what he had 
me to do: to bring sinners home to God: “So He 
x straight on as the Friend of sinners, and got deeper 
d deeper into trouble, till in the end He was condemned 
eath. 299 
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O Lord our God, under the shadow of Thy wings be our hope. — 
O protect and carry us. Thou wilt carry the little ones, yea — 
even unto hoar hairs wilt Thou carry them. For when Thou ~ 
art our strength, our strength is strength indeed . . . Turn 
us again, O Lord, that we be not overturned. For Thou Thyself 
art our good .. . nor need we fear lest there be no home for 
us to return to. We fell from it; but our home, Thy eternity, 
has not fallen while we were away. 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


We beseech Thee O Lord, remember all for good: have 
mercy upon all, O God. Remember every soul, who being 
_ in any affliction, trouble, or agony, stands in need of Thy 
mercy and help, all who are in necessity or distress, all who 
love or hate us. d 
Thou, O Lord, art the Helper of the helpless, the Hope of 
the hopeless, the Saviour of them who are tossed with tem- 
pests, the Haven of them that sail; be Thou all to all... 
Lord, be Thou within us, to strengthen us; without us, to 
keep us; above us, to protect us; beneath us, to uphold us; 
before us, to direct us; behind us, to keep us from straying; 
round about us, to defend us. Blessed be Thou, O Lord our 
Father, for ever and ever, Amen. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES 


Chapter III 


| THE ORIGIN OF PRAYER 
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Prayer is the atmosphere of revelation, in the strict and 
central sense of that word. It is the climate in which God’s — 
manifestation bursts open into inspiration... Prayer is — 
the secret of creation, its destiny, that to which it all travails. — 
Before we give even our prayer we must first receive. 
The Answerer provides the prayer... What we offer is 
drawn from us by what God offers . . . the spirit of prayer 
flows from the gift of the Holy Ghost, the great Intercessor. 
. In Christ’s intercession our best prayer, broken, soiled, - 
and feeble as it is, is caught up and made prayer indeed, — 
and power with God . . . This is praying in the Holy Ghost, © 
which is not necessarily a matter either of intensity or elation. 
This is praying ‘for Christ’s sake’. If it be true that the 
whole Trinity is in the Gospel of our salvation, it is also true — 
that all theology lies hidden in the prayer which is our chief — 
answer to the Gospel. : 
P, T. FORSYTH 


There is only one true prayer to God, and that is our 
Lord’s intercession; our prayer is only true prayer to the — 
degree in which it is one with His. The more simple and 
silent your prayer is, the more will it be taken into our Lord’s — 
prevailing intercession. 

FATHER ANDREW 


As the sun, rising in the morning, shines into thy house, — 
if thou dost but open the windows, so God, the unsleeping — 
King, will shine in upon the soul which unfolds itself to — 
Him; for God, like the sun above us, is ready to enter 
within each one of us, if we open unto Him. = 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
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_ Prayer begins with God, and not with ourselves, This is 
_ the fact of fundamental importance when we are thinking 
_ about prayer. A great deal of talk about prayer, and a 
_ good deal of writing about it, is beside the mark because it 
ignores this fact. . 
Unfortunately, in our self-conscious, man-centred age, 
it is only too easy to be interested in prayer, to be ready to 
_ discuss it at length in a study group, to read books about 
it, and to get no further. Any spark of genuine desire 
for it is then stifled in the barren atmosphere engendered 
_by endless discussion and fruitless reading. This frivolous 
_ attitude towards prayer—as though it were an interesting 
_ psychological phenomenon—prevents us from learning to 
_ pray. Even when we are in earnest about it, we often make 
_ mo progress because we are engrossed in ourselves: too 
anxious to watch our reactions, too ignorant of the true 
meaning of prayer. It is fatally easy to be regarded as a 
very religious person, and yet to be so absorbed in what 
~ we think, what we believe, what we want to know and to 
feel, that we cannot even see the object of prayer. 
: Most of the perplexities and difficulties which arise 
when we are looking at prayer from the outside—as it were 
_—are due to the fact that we do not go back to the source. 
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We tend to think of prayer as something we do, rather 
than as something in which we join. A good deal of 
eocwideunent about prayer is due to the fact that we 
_are thinking more about prayer than about God. So when 
we want to look at prayer from this angle, we have to 
go back to the source. Inevitably this source is partly 
hidden, because here God is at work, and much of his 
working is necessarily hidden from our eyes, To us it 
often seems like darkness, but to him it is light. 
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The source is God. The source-book is the Bible. So 
we can most fruitfully learn about prayer from the Bible, 


and especially from the New Testament: the fountain of 


Christian prayer. Let us take as an illustration the Letter 
called the Epistle to the Hebrews. On the surface this 
Letter seems difficult. But when we try to understand 
the situation in which it was written we see that it is 
extremely relevant. 
This Letter—written some time in the first century A.D. 
—is addressed to people in a difficult situation. Whether 
they were Jews on the verge of becoming Christians, or 
Jewish Christians, or whoever they were, does not affect 
the seriousness of their situation. They were evidently 
faced by some danger which hung over them like a dark 
cloud. They were anxious and frightened. Their faith 
was badly shaken. And the threat of persecution, or what- 
ever it was that they feared, made them feel insecure, | 
Some seemed to be on the verge of breaking down under 
the strain, and were even tempted to abandon the Christian 
faith altogether. The unknown writer of the Letter points 
out that the fundamental cause of their wavering faith 
is their failure in prayer: either they have grown slack, — 
or they have lost faith in it. 
Now the whole conception of religion in this Letter is 
that it consists in prayer and worship, Over and over 
again the writer uses the phrase, “to draw near”. This 
was the technical term always used in the New Testament 
to mean a personal approach to God in worship. Thus 
prayer is the way in which we draw near to God by the 
“new and living way”? which Christ has opened up for 
us through his death and Resurrection. For this writer 
“worship is the norm of life’’. 
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In this Letter we can distinguish three elements or 


aspects of the life of prayer, or three truths which help us 


‘o pray. They all begin with God, not with man. 
The first is stated very simply : “Anyone who comes to 


_ God must believe that he exists, and that he rewards those 


who search for him.” (Or, in the rendering of J. B. 
Phillips: “The man who approaches God must have 


_ faith in two things: first, that God exists, and second, 

that it is worth a man’s while to try to find God.’) 
_ Here the phrase “‘ comes to” is the same as to draw near, 
i.e. to God in prayer. Perhaps at first sight this statement 
_ sounds very simple, almost obvious. But behind this simple 
_ statement lies the whole majestic revelation of God with 
_ which this Letter opens: ‘‘ God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers 
_ by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
_ by His Son, whom He hath appointed heir of all things, 
_ by whom also He made the worlds, who, being the bright-. 
ness of His glory, and the express image of His person, 


and upholding all things by the word of His power, when 


_ He had by Himself purged our sins, sat down on the right - 
_ hand of the Majesty on High.’ 


Thus, to draw near in worship means to approach the 


God gloriously revealed in the history of the People of 


Israel, in prophets and psalmists and in the lives of many 
holy and humble men of heart. He is the everlasting God, 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth. He is 
the God of nature and the Lord of history. He is the 


| Living God. He alone is supreme. He alone is holy: 
infinitely high and infinitely holy, and yet infinitely near. 
~“ As is his majesty so also is his mercy.” This is the cop 
-wuHo 1s, who hears and answers prayer. 


Above all, he has shown us his heart in a Son: “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father” said Jesus. And 


~ when he uses the word “‘ Father”’ he gives it an entirely 


1 Heb. x1: 6 (N.E.B.) 2Heb. 1: 1-3 (A.V.) 
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new meaning: Father . . . “Someone greater than all 
problems ’”’, infinitely greater, more glorious, more tender, 
more personal, and yet more powerful than we can ever 
imagine. Read in this light, the Gospel story ceases to be 
merely a story: it reveals “the glory and majesty of a 
suffering God, whose love and forgiveness is the final 
triumph over the recalcitrance of human sin and the 
confusion of human history ’’*. This is the God who invites 
us to draw near. He is. He welcomes. He welcomes 
sinners. 


The second point he emphasises is this: Jesus is our 
leader in the way of prayer. Apart from the Gospels, no 


other book in the New Testament lays so much stress as — 


Hebrews on the real humanity of Christ. So this writer 
spends a good deal of time in impressing upon these dis- 


couraged people that Jesus is our leader in the way of 


prayer, because he has trodden the way himself to the 
very end. He is the Pioneer. He has made personal 
access to God possible. Apart from him we do not know 
how to pray. So whatever we may feel, in moments of 
uncertainty and discouragement this is our sheet-anchor : 
Jesus prayed. The most convincing reason for prayer is 
the fact that Jesus prayed. 

When we read the Gospel story as a whole we see that 
complete silence covers the record (save for the one instance 
- when Jesus was a boy of twelve) from his infancy till he 
was thirty, when he emerged from obscurity with a mission 
to fulfil. What had he been doing all that time? Why 


do we know nothing about those years—the longer part - 


of his life on earth? Mainly, I suppose, because outwardly 

there was nothing to record. He led the ordinary life of the 

working-man of that day. He was so completely hidden 

that everyone in the village took him for granted, and 

his first appearance in public created a sensation: ‘‘ What 

on earth has happened? this new teaching has authority 
8 Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History, p. 192. 
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behind it . . . and His reputation spread like wildfire 
_ through the whole Galilean district.’’ 
He came forth from those years of silence completely 
_ mature: startlingly sure of himself and his message. 
_ During the so-called hidden years he had been learning 
_ to live. He had entered into the meaning of human life as 
_ aman among men. And at the heart of his life was 
_ prayer. Frequently in the Gospel story there are brief 
allusions to his habits of prayer: they tell how he would 
_ sometimes go off all night into the hills and spend the 
_ whole night praying. When the pressure of the crowds 
~ became too much, he would slip away into the hills, or 
_ take a boat with a few friends and cross the Lake to the 
_ other side, where there was solitude and quiet. His close 
| friends knew that when he disappeared he had gone away 
_ to pray. Now and then they were honoured by being asked 
| to come with him, though they could only look on and 
_ wonder. 
_ The result of this prayer was evident in his life: he 
was able to meet every duty, every emergency with calmness 
and power. He always had time for people; he would 
‘spend a long time with one person if he needed it, and 
wanted it. There was a wonderful balance about his life: 
he worked hard, but he never grew feverish: ‘‘ He spoiled 
none of His gifts by haste, could wait as well as work, did 
nothing before the time.’® He was infinitely kind, yet 
searching and inexorable in his claims on his disciples: 
_ it must be all or nothing. He was the friend of sinners, 
the champion of women, the lover of children, yet he 
_ could wither the crafty religious leaders with his scathing 
words. It has been well said: ‘‘ Here in this man is 
adequate purpose . . . inward rest, that gives an air of 
leisure to His crowded life: above all there is in this 
Man a secret and a power of dealing with the waste- 
| products of life, the wastes of pain, disappointment, enmity, 
4Mark 1: 27-28 (J. B. Phillips’ Version), 
5.W.R. Maltby, The Significance of Jesus, p. 75. 
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death—turning to divine uses the abuses of man, trans- 


ie 


forming the arid places of pain to fruitlessness, triumphing © 


at the last in death, and making a short life of thirty years 
or so, abruptly cut off, to be a ‘finished’ life. We 
cannot admire the poise and beauty of this human life, 
and then ignore the hidden thing that made it.’”® 


x 


Yet as we ponder on these things we cannot help asking ~ 


ourselves: Why did Jesus pray? Did he need to pray? 
To try to answer this question leads us into the mystery of 
the Incarnation: the fact that his life was both ‘‘ wholly 
human and wholly divine”. As Donald Baillie points out: 


“A true Christology will bring God in at the beginning, — 


realising that in the life of Jesus from the start there was — 


no independence of God. Jesus lived His Life in complete 
dependence upon God, as we all ought to live our lives. 
But such dependence does not destroy human personality. 
Man is never so truly and fully personal as when he is 
living in complete dependence upon God. That is how 
human personality comes into its own, This is humanity 
at its most personal.” This attitude of dependence comes 


out in the Gospels over and over again, and particularly 


in the Fourth Gospel, which lays so much stress upon the 
divine side of his nature, e.g., “I can of myself do nothing; 
as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is righteous, because 
I seek not my own will, but the will of Him that sent me.’ 
Here a real man is speaking, but he ascribes everything to 
God. ‘‘ He threw Himself wholly upon God’s grace. The 
God-Man is the only man who claims nothing for Himself, 
but all for God.’ 

Here we are confronted by the central paradox of the 
Christian faith: the paradox of the Incarnation, and its 
working out in the ‘“‘ paradox of grace’’. Intellectually 
this sounds very difficult. But the fact remains that “‘ the 
mystery that lies behind it is grasped by countless un- 


6A. E. Whitham, The Discipline and Culture of the Spiritual Life. 
7D. Baillie, God was in Christ, p. 93. 

8 John vit: 28-29. 

2D. Baillie, God was in Christ, p. 127. 
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sophisticated Christian men and women in the actual life 


of faith.”?? Now, prayer is “faith in action”, and in 


the life of faith, as we have to live it in this world, we 
know by experience that we are never more free and 
personal—or more fully human—than when we can say, 
in all humility, that any good we may have done is not 
our own doing but is the work of God. This paradoxical 
experience is part and parcel of all our human life. It 
is peculiar to the Christian faith, and is derived from the 
fact of the Incarnation. 

So when we turn to Jesus to learn about the life of 
faith and prayer the first thing we see is this: his life on 
earth was a life of faith and obedience. He did not see 


all his course clear before him as on a map. He waited on 


God at every step to know his will, and to find strength to 


do it. If we are to learn this secret of prayer, we have 


to tread the same path. 

Nowhere does this come out more poignantly than in 
the Passion story. The writer to the Hebrews speaks 
of Jesus, “‘ Who in the days of His flesh, having offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears 
unto Him that was able to save Him from death, and 
having been heard for His godly fear, though He was 
a Son, yet learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered.”** This is evidently an allusion to his prayer 
in the garden. The story of Gethsemane does not end 
in conflict and anguish, but in quiet victory. When Jesus 
rose from prayer for the last time he could see the flicker- 
ing torches coming through the trees, and he knew that 
the police and the soldiers were coming to arrest him. He 
went out to meet them. There was such a dignity and 
majesty about him that the men were startled, and some 
fell on the ground. He told them that he was perfectly 
ready to go with them, only, he said, “ Let my friends go 
free,” 

The sufferings of the Crucifixion did not break his 

10D, Baillie, God was in Christ, p. 112. 11 Heb. v: 7-8. 
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calmness, though his intense spiritual suffering wrung from — 
him the cry: “My God! why hast Thou forsaken Me?” — 
But his faith held on through the darkness; a few moments — 
later, in great peace, he breathed his spirit into the Father’s — 
hands, with the very prayer he had learned to say when he © 
was a little boy at Nazareth. So he died praying: for 
him prayer, obedience, and sacrifice, were one. : 

“And Jesus uttered a loud cry and breathed His last. 
And the curtain of the Temple was torn in two from top to 
bottom.” In this allusive way Mark suggests that now — 
the way of God is open to all men: ‘‘ When Thou hadst — 
overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open the — 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 

At this point most of us would think that we should 
stop. Here there is certainly enough to help us for a life-_ 
time in learning to pray. At this stage of prayer we can 
still see Christ, as man, on this side of the frontier between 
the seen and the unseen. We see very clearly what prayer 
meant to him as man. And his leadership makes us want 
to follow him. But this writer does not stop at this point. 
Here he reaches the heart of his message: Jesus ts our 
Great High Priest. But this man, “ because He continueth — 
ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore He 
is able to save to the uttermost them that come unto Him, 
seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 
In other words: Christian prayer means “ drawing near” 
to the spiritual, unseen world where Christ is the eternal — 
intercessor, who brings all mankind unto the stream of the 
redeeming energy of God. 

This statement raises the question: when Jesus died, 
did he leave his humanity behind? Did humanity end 
with the “days of his flesh” upon earth? A good many 
people would say yes—without thinking. But all down 
the ages, from the very beginning, the Church has said 
consistently and plainly: no. If we really believe in the 
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i Rieaination we can never say that Jesus ceased to be 


human when he left this world. 
= From the day of Pentecost the Church was quite clear 
_ upon this point. For in their own experience they found 

_ that that new thing which came into the world in Jesus 
_ Christ while he was amongst us as man had become 
_ available, in an even more intimate and perfect way, 
_ for everyone, everywhere, and in every age, through 
_ the Holy Spirit. For the secret of the Christian life is this: 
_ “the God who was incarnate in Christ dwells in us 
through the Holy Spirit.’* In other words, “ there is 
no refuge from God but unto God”’. To be sure that God 
_ cares for us, loves us, sympathises with us, gives us courage 
__ and confidence to draw near to him in prayer. Otherwise 
we might feel crushed or abashed before his greatness. 
te “Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, today, and for ever.” 
__ This fact of Christ’s priesthood is an immense encourage- 
_ ment in our own prayers. “‘ When we feel burdened or 
~ overwhelmed with the needs of the world, or of our own 

lives, or of those whom we love, when we feel our prayers 

to be lifeless and impotent, then is the time to remind 
ourselves that ‘One is at hand who can point aright the 
dim gropings of the soul, who can interpret silences and 
halting words, and take cold and unimaginative prayers 

into the infinite energy and abiding warmth of His own 
heart’; to know this is surely to banish half the uncer- 
—tainties which chill the soul’s worship, and to come before 
God with that ‘ boldness’ which St. John asserts to be the 
_ peculiar privilege of the Christian believer.’’™* 

Thus the whole of our prayer is rooted in a living 
theology. “If it be true that the whole Trinity is the Gospel 
of our salvation,” says Forsyth, “‘ it is also true that all theo 
logy lies hidden in the prayer which is our chief answer to 
the Gospel.’’* 


| 18D, Baillie, God was in Christ, p. 154. 
14 Selwyn. 15 The Soul of Prayer, p. 45. 
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This truth is gathered up in the brief pregnant prayer — 
with which this Epistle ends: ‘‘ Now may the God of 
Peace, who brought again from the dead the great Shepherd 
of the sheep, in the blood of the Eternal covenant, equip 
~ you, (by the power of the Holy Spirit) in every good work — 
to do His will, working in us (by the Holy Spirit) that 
which is well pleasing in His sight. Through Jesus Christ, — 
to whom be glory for ever and ever.”’* 3 

This prayer sums up the doctrine and purpose of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It is no mere pious expression of 
good wishes. It is a real prayer for the people to whom he 
is writing: that they may be fully equipped, at that — 
moment, to do the immediate duty which was God’s will — 
for them. Thus this message of encouragement was not so 
much for their comfort as to stir them to pray and act — 
with courage and decision. They have been reminded that 
God has already claimed them for himself. He is looking 
for their response. \To each of us this Letter suggests the — 
thought: “I come from God. I belong to God. I go unto 
God.” 


RET 


Yet although we may admit that this view is a funda-— 
mental truth, in actual practice we often forget it. We 
live as though everything depended upon ourselves, even 
though we may call God in now and then, to try to get 
us out of our confusion. We tend to put “‘ doing ”’ before 
“being”. We live in a hustle and are brimming over with 
zeal and good works. Too often we suffer from the delusion 
that we can do a great deal off our own bat. We have 
forgotten that what we do is not nearly so important as the 
way in which we do it; in the last resort this depends 
upon the kind of people we are. For the only life that can 
be fruitful is one in which all we do is “ begun, continued, — 
and ended in God”. 


16 Heb, xm: 20-27. 
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To Erew that prayer begins with God, and not with our- 


__ selves, that he loves us and wants us, that even the faintest 


_ desire to pray has been kindled in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit, releases us from tension. “ Come,” he says, “ for 
all things are now ready.” The way is open—at great cost 
—for “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself ”’. 

So we turn to prayer quietly, confidently, as God’s 
beloved, forgiven children, and we use the tender word that 
Jesus gave us, saying, “ Abba, Father”. Our prayer will 
be transformed if we always take time for a moment or 
two of preparation—if we reflect on the greatness and 
the mercy and the nearness of the God to whom we are 


coming. Instead of plunging immediately into distracted 


petitions about our own affairs (which only increases our 


confusion of mind), we shall begin by waiting upon God 
in quiet faith. Our prayer will be more real, and far 
_ more effective, if we remember to make a brief pause for 


preparation, if for a few moments we stop talking, and try 
to hold ourselves still before God. As we wait we can 
make brief acts of faith such as ‘‘ God is here, and God is 
love . . . Christ is here with me at this moment . . . He will 
never let me go... He says Fear not!” Simple affirmations 
of this kind enable us to put ourselves and our needs into 
God’s hands, and to seek first of all that he may be glori- 
fied. Once we have entered into this rest, which may 
coincide with a normal active life, our hearts will be 
strangely lightened, we shall find that we are less self- 
centred, less troubled by the sight of our sins and miseries, 


for we are now more willing to face the truth about our- 
selves. Then we can rejoice in God, in his love and 
beauty, his power and his grace, knowing that his love is 


constantly being poured out upon us, and upon all the 
world. 

A young man of the present day found this rest in the 
midst of the torture of continual interrogations and brain- 
washing in Chinese prisons. When he was near the end 


\ 
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of his imprisonment (although he did not know it), when 
he feared the spectre of madness, due to the ceaseless 
assaults upon his mind and his will—then, as he says, “in 
the quietness of my last cell . . . all I could cry out in my 
anguish was ‘I believe! I believe!’ It was the last stand 
... the only thing that was going through to the end.’’*” 

Such faith, and such power to endure, is not won in a 
day. It is given and maintained by the grace of God to 
those who are single-hearted in the way of obedience, even 
in the smallest things, and in the most ordinary and prosaic 
conditions. Objectivity of this kind implies a life of quiet 
and humble dependence upon God—for everything. In 
practice this means the willing acceptance of difficult and 
uncongenial conditions of life and service, the acceptance 
of trials and temptations of all kinds. It means being 


\ 


willing to be what we are—weak, tempted, often afraid, © 


empty of all good. This is the death of self. Further,. 


it means being willing to go anywhere, to do anything, or 
to give up anything that God may call us to do or to 
renounce. In short, it means being at God’s disposal, 
“ready for his perfect will’. 


17 Geoffrey T. Bull, God Holds the Key, p. 158. 
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PRAYERS. 


< 
: 
___ Holy Father, enable us, we pray Thee, as members of Thy 
F holy Church throughout the world, to rise to the demands 
of our high calling, and to give outselves wholly to Thee. 
__ May we be able to hear Thy voice speaking to us in the midst — 
i of the turmoil, perplexity, and distress of the present time. 
_ Cleanse, accept, and use us, we pray Thee, for the unity 
_ of the Church and for the salvation of the world; through 
| Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
ANON 


1% 

Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, and the brightness 
Ih of Thy Spirit illumine our inward souls, that He may kindle 
H our cold hearts, and light up our dark minds, who abideth 
evermore with Thee in glory; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


MOZARABIC 


/ Give us O Lord, we pray Thee, a mind after Thine own 
heart, that we may delight to do Thy will; and may Thy 
law be written on our hearts. Give us courage and resolution 
to carry out the work Thou dost give us to do, and the firm 
purpose to seek Thy will in every part of our life. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

ANON 
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Wherever God is there is heaven. Without any doubt, then, 
you may believe that where His Majesty is, there also is the 
fulness of glory. Now consider what Saint Augustine said. 
He sought Him in many places, and came to find Him 
within himself... However quietly we may speak, He 
is so near that He will hear us . . . a restless soul has no 
need of wings to go to seek Him, but only to place herself 
in solitude, to consider Him within her, and not to estrange 
herself from so kind a guest... . 

If you speak, try to remember that there is One within 
you to Whom you may speak ; if you are listening, recollect 
that you have One to listen to Who speaks more nearly ... 
if you wish, you need never be separated from such good 
Company. 

ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


Now, O Lord, I see the greatness of Thy love . . . I lament 
and abhor myself that I have been the occasion of these Thy 
sufferings. I had never known the dignity of my nature 
hadst Thou not esteemed it; I had never seen or understood 
its glory, hadst Thou not assumed it. 

TRAHERNE 


Christian prayer is the highest kind of prayer. It is man’s 
response to God’s revelation of himself. This revelation 


- includes the whole vision of God which the Bible con- 


tains, experiences of prophets and psalmists as well as the 
supreme revelation of God in Christ in the New Testa- 
ment. “ The nature of God is the key to prayer.” In other 
words, all our attempts at prayer are our efforts to respond— 
however imperfectly—to the God who is so gracious that 
he calls us to worship him, The words of Jesus about the 
kind of worshippers God desires are very gracious and 
gentle, and yet deeply demanding as well: ‘‘ God is spirit, 
and those who worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth. .. .” In all true prayer, revelation becomes per- 
sonal. We now know, ‘“‘ This means me!’’ And when we 
come to realise this truth it matters supremely, not only 
for us, but for the whole world. 

This response involves a great deal more than we realise. 
If we think religion is easy, and that we ought to be able 
to pray straight off, as some people think, if we depend 
wholly upon our own efforts, and do not even ask to be 
taught because we think we have nothing to learn, then 
we shall not get very far. Our religion will remain a very 
limited, shallow affair, and our prayers will be equally 
limited, and sometimes childish. Some people never grow 
up in their prayer life. The prayers they used at sixteen, they | 
still use at sixty. There may be various reasons for this 
arrested development. It is not always the fault of the 
person concerned. It may be the fault of the church to 


_which he or she belongs. These people have not gone 


forward because no one has shown them the way, indeed, . 

they are not aware that there is a way. Others stick in ' 

the way of prayer because they have wrong, hard, un- 

believing thoughts of God, others because they do not ; 
49 
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think about him enough to want him, they do not feed 
on the Word of God. Perhaps they are content with 
snippets from the Bible or from other religious books, to 
give them a fillip now and again. Or perhaps they fall 
back on a few familiar prayers, either of their own making, 
or from a book which may have helped them several years 
before. They have no idea that beyond them lies a world of 
prayer, which leads on to the very limits of this earthly 
life and, indeed, is the only life which goes on, over the 
river of death, into the unseen world beyond. 


So when we begin to want to pray, or to pray better, 
the first thing we must do is to think. The prophet Isaiah 
brings this out vividly in his picture of a great assize. Here 
God convicts his people of their sin, the sin of forgetting 
and forsaking him, their God, to whom they owe every- 
thing. Yet they think they are “very religious”. They 
offer prayers and sacrifices, they crowd the courts of the © 
temple and offer their worship with zest and zeal. But 
God says, “‘ You do not think.” Before we can have any 
true religion, or offer any acceptable sacrifice, we need to 
be awake to listen to the voice of God to show us our sins 
and to lead us into true repentance. Writing on this 
passage, George Adam Smith points out that God’s people 
were guilty of the three besetting sins of religious people: 
“ Callousness in worship, carelessness in life, and the temper 
which employs the forms of religion simply for self 
indulgence or self-aggrandisement.’* Through the burning 
words of the prophet “‘God compels them to think.’ He 
asks them: ‘What do I care how you multiply those 
victims of yours? I have had enough and to spare... . 
Think you it is a welcome sound, the tramp of your feet 
in my courts, bringing worship such as yours? Vain offer- 
ings, bring them no more. .. . Hold out your hands as 
you will, you shall get no heed from me; add prayer to 

1 George Adam Smith, Book of Isaiah, 1, 6. 
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_ prayer, I will not listen; are not those hands stained with 
blood?” (Isa. 1:12-15, Knox) 
_ These terrible words were intended to awaken the con- 
sciences of these careless worshippers whose religion was 
so shallow and so unreal that it had no connection with real 
life. They were offering prayers and sacrifices, but at the 
same time they were oppressing the poor. ce ignored 
the social wrongs at their very doors, and even pantictaeed 
in these abuses themselves. In every country and in every 
generation we need to listen to this word of God. 

The Abbé Pierre, who has done so much to stir people’s 
consciences on behalf of the homeless people in Paris, as 
well as in many other ways, has scathing words to say to 
us today: “‘I’m hungry! I’m deserted! I’m in pain... 
‘Tm in pain,’ says God through a million, million human 
voices down the centuries. And in them speaks the judg- 
ment, a living judgment, a whirlwind that is bearing down 
upon us, or that we are drawing down by our own actions, 
a whirlwind of happiness or of frenzy.”* And so he chal- 
lenges us to think. 


If in his earlier years Isaiah had ever been guilty of 
sharing in the too-easy outlook of the public religion of 
his own day, a great experience which he describes later 
on changed him completely. ‘‘In the year that King Uzziah 
died ’’—this is not so much a historic date as a recollection 
of a great experience. Uzziah had been guilty of presump- 
tion and—so it seems—had then flown into such a passion 
of rage that a latent disease broke out all over his body. 
From that moment he dwelt alone, cut off from his people. 
And now he had died, and Isaiah went into the temple 
to pray. And as he prayed he had a great vision: “I saw 
the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up... .” 
The vision of the majesty and the holiness of God dawned 
upon the young prophet; the walls of the earthly temple 

2 Abbé Pierre, Maz Is Your Brother, p. 5. 
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fell away, and in spirit he was in the wide spaces of 
the unseen world, listening to the songs of adoration of 
the heavenly choirs chanting antiphonally, “ Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts.” And as Isaiah watched and 
listened he saw a thick mist rising from the ground, a 
mist caused by the meeting of holiness and sin. And 
he “felt the shame, the distraction, the embarrassment of 
a personal encounter with One whom he was utterly unfit 
to mect.”® He was overwhelmed by the presence of the 
Holy God. In that presence he saw himself as he really 
was—in God’s sight. “‘Woe is me!” he cried out in 
anguish, “‘ For I am lost; for I am a man of unclean lips, 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for 
my eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts!” And 
immediately, at the very moment that he confessed and 
disowned his sin and the sin of his people, mercy came 
to him: ‘‘ Then flew one of the seraphim to me, having 
in his hand a burning coal which he had taken with tongs 
from the altar. And he touched my mouth, and said: 
‘Behold, this has touched your lips; your guilt is taken 
away, and your sin forgiven.’ ” 

This wonderful vision brings out the close connection 
between adoration and confession. Adoration comes first, 
for we cannot see ourselves truly save in the sight of God 
and his holiness. Above all, it is at the cross that we see 
what sin means. The men who put Jesus to death were 
not bandits or criminals, they were respectable, educated, 
official people. But self-interest, personal ambition, dislike 
of change, moral cowardice, and self-will crucified the Lord 
of love. ‘‘ All who seek their own will are of the company 
of his crucifiers,” says William Law. In that light we all 
stand condemned. For penitence is not an expression of 
disappointment with ourselves; that is merely vanity. We 
come to true repentance when we see that sin is so terrible 
because it is an offence against the love and the majesty 

8 Smith, op. cit., p. 69. 
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of God. That is why Isaiah exclaimed, “I am lost!”? He 
knew that he could never make up for what he had done 


wrong. Nor can we, and we are always in debt to God 
until we ask to be forgiven and he blots out our sin and 
gives us his peace. 

Repentance begins with seeing that we have sinned. 
Until that light shines into our minds we may easily deceive 
ourselves, thinking of our faults as little sins, or perhaps 
only as weaknesses, or as simply due to our temperament. 
When we do begin to see, our first reaction—like that of 
the prophet—is one of horror and shame. Then we begin 
to realise what an injury we have done to God as well as 
to man, True and honest confession, with any possible 
restitution we can make, is the most that we can do. But 
we must bear the consequences of our sin, without indulging 
in futile remorse. By every means in our power we must 
believe and accept the forgiveness of God; we must go 
regularly to Holy Communion, and live as God’s forgiven 
children. Confession is an integral element in prayer, not 


- only when we have passed through some intense experience. 


Much staleness of spirit, listlessness in good habits, and 
aloofness, both from God and man, may be caused by 
sins unconfessed and ignored which have built up a wall 
of separation cutting us off from real communion with 
God and man. So, whether we are aware of sin or not, 
we all need to pray constantly for the grace of true repen- 
tance, using the words of Psalm 11: ‘‘ Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 


The response of adoration and confession issues directly 
in the response of dedication. The moment that the prophet 
knew that his sin had been taken away, he was able to 
hear the voice of God addressed to himself: ‘And now 
I heard the Lord say, Who shall be my messenger? .. . 
and I said, I am here . .. make me thy messenger ”’ (Knox), 
or, in the-version with which we are familiar, ‘‘ Here 
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am I; send me.” His response is free and spontaneous, — 
For now his will is one with God’s will, and all he wants 
is to please and serve him wherever and in whatever way — 
he may choose. 

This response is all-important. In the last resort the 
life of the church as a whole depends upon the response 
of each individual Christian to the call of God. Each life 
of prayer, however hidden and unknown, is a small but 
integral part of the life of the whole church. Church 
history shows that when the personal life of worship and 
prayer begins to flicker and die out, the life of the church 
-as a whole declines. As Evelyn Underhill points out, 
Revival has always. come through persons for whom 
adoring and realistic attention to God, and total self-giving 
to God’s purpose, have been the first interest of life. These 
persons, it is true, have become fully effective only when 
associated in groups; but the ultimate source of power 
has been the dedication of the individual heart.’’* 

This dedication of the will is not easy. It asks from us 
a persistent, gradual, patient, and ever-deepening surrender 
to God’s call at every point in our lives. Bit by bit, here 
a little and there a little, body, mind, and spirit are offered 
to God. 

This response of the will is expressed both in secret 
prayer and in outward action. The unification of life which 
this requires is attained chiefly by what is often called the 
“sacrament of the present moment’’. This is the state of 
mind which sees God always at work, always present, 
loving, and giving. Every moment of our lives we dis- 
cover him at work in the life around us as well as in our 
own lives. For every duty, every pleasure, every call to 
self-sacrifice or to suffering, is to be accepted from his 
hands, and woven into the fabric of our lives. People 
sometimes say that they have no time to pray. But a person 
whose one aim in life is to do the will of God is praying 
at every moment, whether by acceptance of the duty and 

4 Evelyn Underhill, Worship, p. 166. 
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_ worship to the God who is ever pouring out his love and 


his grace upon us. 
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O God of Hope, the true Light of faithful souls, who art 
_ the Light of Thy Church, grant that we may offer Thee a 
_ worthy prayer this day, and always glorify Thee with our 
_ offering of praise, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
. ANCIENT COLLECTS: adapted 


-_ O Master Christ, Thou hast loved us with an everlasting 
love: Thou hast forgiven us, trained us, disciplined us: 
iB Thou hast loosed our bonds, and laid Thy commands upon 
us: Thou hast set us in the thick of things and deigned to 
use us: Thou hast shown Thyself to us, fed us, guided us: 
Be graciously pleased to accept and forgive our poor efforts, 
and keep us Thy free bondservants for ever. 
ANON 
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Prayer is the summing up of the Christian life in a definite 
act, which is at once inward and outward, the power of which 
on the character, like that of any other act, is proportioned 
to its intensity. The imagination of doing rightly adds 
little to our strength; even the wish to do so is not neces- 
sarily accompanied by a change of heart and conduct. But 
in prayer we imagine, and wish, and perform, all in one. Our 
imperfect resolutions are offered up to God; our weakness 
becomes strength, our words deeds. No other action is so 
mysterious; there is none in which we seem in the same 
manner, to refiounce ourselves that we may be one with God. 
BENJAMIN JOWETT 


ie 


PWhen we turn to consider the practice of prayer, as our 
response to the love of God, we need to remind ourselves 
‘that prayer is twofold: it is both a state (or a life) and a 
distinct activity. Some people find it fairly easy to set 
aside a short time each day for prayer and thought; but 
their difficulty is to integrate this practice with the work 
fand experience of the rest of the day. This is a very real 
difficulty. In Le Milieu Divin Pére Teilhard de Chardin 
deals with this question fully and wisely. In fact, the greater 
part of the book is intended to help us to see for we can 
| integrate life and prayer, so fully that our whole life and 
activity becomes impregnated with God. 
| He admits that it is good to have a right intention: to 
start the day by giving it into God’s hands, but, he says, we 
must go further, and actually co- operate with Géd i in every 
part of our life and work. This is more easily said than 
done. Speaking from his own experience in pastoral work, 
he says that a large number of Christian people have an 
uneasy feeling that work does not fit into their picture of 
a spiritual life. In spite of a short and genuine time of 
prayer in the early morning they feel that the time spent 
in the office or the studio, the school or the home, the 
shop or the factory, the farm or the railway, is so much 
| wasted time, so far as prayer is concerned. They admit 
that work is essential. But if they are to do this 
properly they feel that it is impossible for them to aim at 
the deep religious life which is only possible for those 
'whose whole vocation is expressed in directly religious 
terms. A few minutes of the day can be rescued from the 
claims of duty and given to God, but that is all. In his 
| opinion: ‘‘ Large numbers of Catholics lead a double or 
crippled life in practice; they have to step out of their 
| human dress so as to have faith in themselves as Christians 
oy) 
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—and inferior Christians at that.” Though not expressed 
in these terms, and not always seen so clearly, it is probable 
that in all communions many people are aware of this 
difficulty. Some console themselves with the thought that 
‘to work is to pray’’; but as a rule this phrase does not 
satisfy them, They feel something is missing. Another way 
out of the difficulty is to regard the spiritual as the only 
element in life that is worth cultivating: such people 
are honest and faithful in their ordinary work, but at 
bottom they feel it is a hindrance; they are only happy 
when they can get away from it, and do something which 
they call religious. To live like this means a repression 
of many natural desires and instincts; it fosters a narrow 
outlook on life, and may even lead to neurosis. Others 
make an effort to reconcile their-idea of what it means 
to be a Christian with the claims of their work; but in the 
end they get disgusted, and give up all attempts to be 
“religious” in the full sense of the word: some give up 
faith altogether, others keep up a “safe”? minimum of 
churchgoing and formal prayers. To many people the 
problem remains insoluble. They go on trying to do their 
best in both spheres, but they feel frustrated, and often 
guilty. All these efforts end in making a person distorted, 
or disgusted, or divided. But, says de Chardin, there is 
a fourth way out of the difficulty. 

In a very fresh and living way he proceeds to show 
how God’s presence in Christ permeates the whole of our 
life: in him we are all enclosed. This means that all life: 
both the active side of work and effort, and the passive 
side of endurance and suffering, is controlled and pene- 
trated by his love and power. Life is meant to be co 
operation with him on every level, and in every situation. 
By virtue of the Creation and the Incarnation ‘“ nothing 
here below is profane for those who know how to see’”?. 
In other words, to integrate prayer with life simply means 
living every part of our life in union with the will and the 

1Le Milieu Divin, p. 38. 2 Ibid., p. 38. 
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working of God. This gives meaning to the most trivial 
occupation, because at heart we are working with God by 
our obedience, and our fidelity to the duties of our calling ~ 
and to those of all our relationships. 

_ “The closeness of our union with Him is in fact deter- 
mined by the exact fulfilment of the least of our tasks .. . 
God is not far away from us .. . Rather He awaits us 
every instant in our action, in the work of the moment. 
There is a sense in which He is at the tip of my pen, my 
spade, my brush, my needle, of my heart and my thought.”* 
The moments set apart for pure prayer (i.e. the times when 
we think of nothing else) renew and safeguard our relation 
with God, When we do this “ there is no need to fear that 
| ‘the most trivial or the most absorbing of occupations should 
force us to depart from Him”. All this applies with equal 
Wee to the other side of life: the side of failure and sorrow 
and apparent frustration: if all is accepted and offered 
to God he transforms it into something good and fruitful. 
There is no lack of meaning—even here. For in God’s 
economy there is no waste. Nothing that is offered to God 
is ever wasted. 


II 


Now we turn to the practice of prayer as an activity. The 
‘practice of prayer consists in a balanced use of discipline 
and freedom. Discipline comes first, however, for we can 
never learn anything without going through a period of 
effort, which may sometimes amount to a test of endurance. 
‘The accomplished musician has years of hard work and un- 
ceasing practice behind him before he appears on the concert 
platform. The apparent ease and mastery of his art is 
due to the cultivation of a gift which might otherwise have 
‘never come to fruition. Prayer is our response to the love 

8 Le Milieu Divin, p. 37. 4Ibid., p. 38. 
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of God, it is true, but our previous history is a great 
handicap. Since we are not accustomed to putting God 
first, almost unconsciously we still want to go our own 
way, even in prayer. We resent the very idea that we may 
have to use some force to keep ourselves up to the reso- 
lution we have made in an hour of vision and dedication. 
Our dedication has to be worked out in actual life, and that 
is where the ingrained habit of self-will makes it difficult to 
follow the new path of prayer and humble obedience. So 
we must accept the fact that a disciplined life of prayer 
will cost us a great deal. Christian life is often spoken of 
as a warfare. This applies not only to outward difficulties, 
but still more to the struggle against our own slackness, 
our inconstant will, our fluctuating desires, as well as 
against sin in all its forms. We must be prepared to have 
a hard time of it, for months or even for years. But if we 
are faithful and hold firmly to our initial dedication to God 
and his will, in the end we shall come out into a large 
place; and as we look back we shall see that every step 
of the way has been necessary. 

This discipline affects every part of our life, inward and 
outward. Since we are body-soul beings, we need to take 
into account such matters as the control of our habits of 
sleeping, eating and drinking, exercise and recreation, as 
well as our hours of work. What most of us need is not 
asceticism, but moderation, or balance. Commonsense tells 
us that over-indulgence in food or drink or pleasure or 
recreation will play havoc with our prayers just as much 
as an excess of rigid self-denial. 

The body is the temple of the Holy Spirit, and it is 
obvious that if this temple is to be kept clean and bright 
and quiet for the Lord, we need to be wise and sensible 
about everything that affects our health and efficiency, so 
far as this lies in our power. 

The same truth applies to the mind: the control of the 
mind by habits of concentration, the wise use of relaxation, 
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the alternation of intellectual and manual occupations, 
and the like. Everyone who tries to pray is beset with 
wandering thoughts. Some of this is inevitable and is best — 
ignored, but there may be a good deal of indulgence in 
day-dreaming and foolish fantasies which does not stop 
of itself because we are now trying to pray. Control of 
all our thoughts will help us to be more controlled in our 
minds when we turn to prayer. St. Paul speaks of “ bring- 
ing every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ ’’. 
It is obvious that the habit of brooding, the secret dwelling 
on harsh, resentful, or self-pitying thoughts, is the opposite 
of obedience to Christ. Such thoughts are like festering 
sores in our minds, influencing our words and our be- 
haviour, whether we are aware of this or not. 

This emphasis upon the need to discipline our thoughts 
is closely connected with another element which is often 
overlooked; the discipline of speech. Jesus speaks very 
strongly about this: ‘I tell you, on the day of judgment 
men will render account for every careless word they utter; 
for by your words you will be justified, and by your words 
you will be condemned.’ St. James too urges the need 
for control of the tongue in language that is so fierce that 
it suggests an intimate knowledge of the harm done by 
unkind, malicious, thoughtless words: ‘We all make 
mistakes in all kind of ways, but the man who can claim 
that he never says the wrong thing can consider himself 
perfect, for if he can control his tongue he can control 
every other part of his personality! . . . The human tongue 
is physically small, but what tremendous effects it can 
boast of! A whole forest can be set ablaze by a tiny spark 
of fire, and the tongue is as dangerous as any fire, with 
vast potentialities for evil. It can poison the whole body; 
it can make the whole life a blazing hell.’’® 

We need to pray constantly, especially before any social 
occasion, ‘‘ Cleanse the thoughts of my heart by the power 

5 Matt. XI: 37. 6 James 1: 2 ff. (J. B. Phillips’ version.) 
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of thy Holy Spirit”, and “‘ Set a guard over my mouth, O- 
Lord, keep watch over the door of my lips.’ t 

Self-discipline leads into a far greater freedom than we 
have ever known before. Far from feeling bound we feel 
free. The fact that we are giving ourselves more and more 
fully to God sets us free from all kinds of hindrances: 
from our moods, whims and fancies; from self-centred 
desires; from letting good impulses peter out into nothing, 
as well as from inordinate desires or obsessions, which make 
us feverish in the effort to satisfy them. When we failed to 
satisfy them, we felt frustrated, but if we succeeded, we 
found that everything we touched turned to dust and 
ashes. On the other hand, in a disciplined life, with prayer 
at the centre, we find that our morbid scruples and our fear 
of offending God have disappeared. We are now sure that 
God is love, that we and all his children are in his keeping, 
that though we are aware of our weakness and sinfulness, 
we are still at rest in God’s mercy. We begin to know 
something of the joy of life because we are running in the 
way of God’s commandments. For “his service is perfect 
freedom ”’, 
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There is a close connection between this emphasis upon 
discipline and freedom, and the question of method in 
prayer. The necessity for method is based on the obvious 
fact that whatever we do repeatedly and punctually tends 
to become second nature. For instance, when we begin to 
learn to ride a bicycle how awkward we feel, what attention 
we have to give to every movement and how we wobble 
about! Yet in a very short time we can mount the bicycle 
and ride off, almost without thinking about it. Our move- 
ments have become unconscious because we have formed 
a new habit. So it is that acts of devotion—however brief 

7 Psalm CXLI: 3. 
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-—constantly and punctually performed, become in time 
the very temper of our lives, and we breathe out prayers 
as naturally as we breathe in the air around us. 


When people plead for what they call spontaneity in 
prayer (by which they usually mean praying when you feel 
‘like it) they do not realise the amount of effort that is 
needed if we are to make prayer the mainspring of our 
life. It will take all the determination we possess to make 
a regular habit, and to keep to it in the midst of all kinds 
of temptations to do something else. Most people find that 
all their good resolutions fade unless they deliberately set 

aside some régular time—however short—for prayer. For 
we cannot pray at all times unless we have learned to pray 

at certain times. 

It is a fact of experience that the actual effort to establish 
and maintain such a habit usually has a very good effect 
upon us all round: it brings order and purpose into daily 
life as a whole. It does more than that: it helps us to dis- 
cover, or to realise afresh—with wonder and awe—that we 
each have a special vocation in prayer. God alone can 
show us what it is. We can learn from other people, it 
is true, but we do not copy them. God has his own secret 
for each of us. The birth, or the renewal, of prayer in the 
life of one person, is an event—an event of great signifi- 
cance. This person may perhaps lead an obscure life— 
from our human point of view. But if his inner fidelity to 
the call of God is maintained, it may well be that his prayers 
will not only help the world now, but will also bear fruit 
in the next generation. For we live now on the prayers 
of those who have gone before us; and we, in our turn, 
are living and praying for those who come after us. No 
prayer that is offered to God in secret is wasted, if it 
comes from a heart devoted to his will. 

The actual amount of time which should be set aside 
for the daily practice of prayer may vary from ten minutes 
to three hours. How long these set times should be depends 
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on our temperament and our circumstances. Some people 
like to settle down for a long undisturbed period, when 
they can concentrate. Such people will get up as early as 
possible in order to get an uninterrupted time, even if they 
have to take a great deal of trouble to find a suitable place. 
Other people, however, find long periods difficult or im- 
possible, for all kinds of good reasons, but they make up 
for this by praying briefly several times a day, whatever 
they may be doing. Some people, however, question this 
whole business of set times and regularity. They say 
frankly that in their way of life it is quite impossible. But 
when our Lord said that we ‘“‘ ought always to pray and 
not to lose heart”, he knew our difficulties. Being used 
to long hours of manual work, he knew the weight of 
physical fatigue, and yet he says to us all, “ Pray always 
and don’t lose heart!’ In our ordinary daily life prayer 
is not impossible for anyone. But our ways of praying have 
to be adapted to the life we have to live, even in the midst 
of noise and rush and hard work. Is it after all impossible 
for anyone to reserve five minutes jn the morning and five 
minutes at night for brief, real, unhurried prayer? Many 
people have begun by doing this and then have made a 
habit of turning to God frequently throughout the day, 
whenever there was a breathing space. There will be times, 
of course, when our fatigue will be so great that our minds 
will not work. All we can do is to turn to God humbly, 
offer the fatigue as our prayer, and then close the day with 
the prayer of Jesus, “ Father, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit’, sure that God knows, God loves, and God under- 
stands. 

It does not matter in the least what method we use, so’ 
long as we find the one that comes most naturally to us, 
and fits in most easily with the life we have to lead. It 
is a mistake to despise method in the life of prayer. All 
prayer begins with God, it is true, and it is all his gift, but 
it is equally true that our Lord has told us to ask and seek 
and knock, and whatever helps us to do this is justified 
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if it enables us to give ourselves more fully to God—the 
whole object of setting aside special times for prayer is that 
we may be at his disposal at all times. 


EV: 


If we have not been in the habit of praying by ourselves, 
we may find that when we have set aside a time for it, we 
soon come to the end of our resources, and we wonder how 
on earth we are going to fill the time. The best way to 
begin is to follow the example of small children who begin 
by “saying prayers”’, sometimes in their own words and 
sometimes in simple prayers which they have been taught, 
which they make their own. When we feel at a loss we may 
find that a hymn, or a psalm, or a few words from the 
Bible may express what we want to say. Simone Weil, a 
wonderful Frenchwoman who sought God with all her 
heart, discovered that repeating to herself one of George - 
Herbert’s poems, Love bade me welcome, \ed her into a 
wonderful experience of the love of God. 

Above all, we should ask to be taught how to pray the 
Lord’s Prayer. We learn it in our childhood, yet as we 
grow older we see that it contains far more than we ever 
dreamed. A small child can learn to say it with some dim 
comprehension of its meaning; the greatest saint can never 
say it perfectly. For this prayer contains all that prayer is, 
and should be, but it takes a lifetime to learn to pray 
it as it should be prayed. 

There are a great number of ways in which this prayer can 
be used and expanded, for its meaning and application are 
inexhaustible. Meditation on each clause, in the light of 
the life and teaching of our Lord, will show us how much 
it implies, and how much it demands. Prayed very slowly 
and thoughtfully, there is no end to the way in which its 
seven clauses may become fresh prayers every day of our 
lives. 
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Vocal prayer, or “‘ saying prayers’, is very important. 
As a child once put it: ‘‘ words are the clothes of prayer ’”’. 
The very fact that we are expressing our thoughts and 
desires in words makes them more real to ourselves. 
If we are very truthful, sometimes we may be horrified 
to find what we are really saying. Then we may have 
to stop and think, and ask that we may be taught to 
pray aright. The point of vocal prayer is this: when we 
use words in our prayers—whether we are alone or with 
others in public worship—the actual words help us to lift 
our minds and hearts to God. When his friends asked our 
Lord to teach them to pray he replied by giving them a 
pattern of words: the Lord’s Prayer. When he cautioned 
us against using ‘‘ much speaking ’”’ in our prayers, he was 
not telling us not to say prayers—he was warning us against 
a thoughtless, formal use of words, against the habit of 
gabbling prayers as a kind of incantation, or against the 
habit of getting through them as a tiresome duty. 

Vocal prayer takes many forms: the spontaneous ex- 
pression of our desires, needs, thanksgivings and praises, 
usually in brief pointed sentences or in phrases which spring 
naturally from our hearts. At other times, the great prayers 
of the Church, in the Liturgy and especially the Psalms, 
enable us to pray when we have no words or thoughts of 
our own. As we enter into the corporate life of the worship 
of the Church down the centuries, very often our souls 
begin to take wing, and our hearts follow the words in 
real prayer and worship. Thus it is obvious that vocal 
prayer should be practised daily, all through our lives. 
From infancy to old age we can learn to say our prayers 
with ever deeper meaning: with the simplicity of children, 
and the confident trust of those who have found that the 
Lord is good, and never forsakes those who trust in him. 

The most compelling reason for the use of vocal prayer 
—all through life and in all circumstances—is given us by 
the practice of the Lord himself. From some references 
in the Gospels, it is evident that he used the Psalms as 
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his own prayers. Of course his life of prayer is a mystery 


into which we cannot penetrate. But these scattered refer- 


ences, especially during that last week of his life on earth, 


show this very plainly. For instance, in the midst of the 
rejoicing pilgrims, and the icy hostility of the religious 
leaders, which attended his so-called Triumphal Entry 
into Jerusalem, nothing gave him more joy than the voices 
of the children who ran alongside the procession, and then 
ran about the Temple courts waving their green branches 
and singing their praises. His reply to the disdainful church 
leaders, who were greatly annoyed by those singing and 
shouting children, comes from the 8th Psalm: ‘“‘ Have you 
never read,” he said, “‘ out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise?”’® 

Later in the same weck, on the Thursday evening, when 
he said to his friends “‘I shall not drink the fruit of this 
vine again until I drink it in the Kingdom of My Father ’’, 
he had just finished singing with his friends the Psalms 


of the Hallel, the Great Praise, and in the words of Thomas 


Merton ‘‘He knew His blood would flow like silence 
through the Psalter.’”” So he went forth to die for the 
sins of the world with praises of the Psalter upon his lips: 
“Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of 
the altar . . . Thou art my God, and I will give thanks 
unto Thee: Thou art My God, I will exalt Thee.’® His 
last prayer was from Psalm xxx1, 5, enlarged and trans- 
formed by his own word: “Father, into thine Hand I 
commend my spirit.” 


8 Matt. xxI: 16. 
2 Psalm cxvui: 27 ff. 
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O God, who hast appointed to all Thy children a war to— 
wage, and a kingdom to win, accept and fit us, we pray Thee, 
for Thy service. Enter, cleanse, and inspire our hearts in 
this day of our visitation. Give to us the spirit not of fear, _ 
but of power, of love, and of discipline. Lead us to the 
battlefields which Thou hast prepared for us, and meet us there 
with the comfort of Thy help: that though of ourselves 
we can do nothing, yet, by Thy grace and in the fellowship of 
Thy saints, we may minister to the needs of our generation — 
and the coming of Thy Kingdom in peace. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

ANON 


Grant us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, fervently to desire, 
wisely to search out, and perfectly to fulfil all that is well- 
pleasing unto Thee. May our path to Thee, we pray, be safe, 
straightforward, and perfect to the end. Give us, O Lord, 
a steadfast heart, which no unworthy affection may drag down- 
wards. Give us an unconquered heart, which no tribulation 
can weat out; give us an upright heart, which no unworthy 
purpose may tempt aside. Give us understanding to know ~ 
Thee, diligence to seek Thee, wisdom to find Thee, and a 
faithfulness that may finally embrace Thee. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
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We must be resolutely determined never to give up prayer 
for any difficulty that we may encounter in it, and never to 
go to it preoccupied with desires of consolation and satis- 
faction; for that would not be uniting our will with that of 
our Lord. His will is that entering into prayer, we should 
be prepared to suffer the pain of continual distractions, dryness 
and disgust which may come upon us. 
ST. FRANGOIS DE SALES 


Now the greater our knowledge of our own misery, the more 
profound will be our confidence in the goodness and mercy 
of God; for between mercy and misery there is so close a 
connection that the one cannot be exercised without the 
other. 

ST. FRANCOIS DE SALES 


We are, and remain, such creeping Christians, because we 
look at ourselves and not at Christ. 
GEORGE MACDONALD 


O Lord, all our evil comes to us from not keeping our eyes 
fixed on Thee ! for if we would take heed to no other thing 
than the Way, we should soon arrive ; but we cause ourselves 
a thousand falls and stumbles, and we lose our way, because 
we do not fix our gaze on the true Way . . . Iam not asking 
you (my sisters) to ¢hink about Him . . . I do not ask you 
to do more than /ook at Him... See, He is waiting for 
nothing from us but a look! 
ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


Is prayer more difficult for people today than in earlier 
ages? Is prayer different in different ages? or does it 


remain the same, while facing fresh problems and new 
conditions? Certainly there is no difficulty about prayer— 
in any age—for people whose lives are governed by sheer 
practical materialism. To them prayer is totally irrelevant, 
because all they ask of life is a good job, plenty of money, 
comfort, good health, and what they call security. Some- 


“times this materialism has a more cultured facade, but at 


bottom the outlook is the same. 


Not everyone, however, is satisfied with such a philo- 
sophy of life. Many people are sick of materialism; but 


they do not know what they want. A man who had recently 


q 


discovered the secret of prayer tells how he felt: ‘‘ The 


“supernatural world suddenly became for me something 


positive and real, something quite matter-of-fact. I realised 
now what it was that I had missed all this time. It was the 
absence of prayer, as a permanent background to life, which 
made modern life so empty and meaningless. Life in the 
modern world was cut off from its source in God; men’s 
minds were shut up in the confines of the material world 
and their own personalities, unable to escape from their 
fetters.””* 

It is this restriction, this sterility, which accounts at least 


in part for the widespread prevalence of anxiety and fear. 
We know that thousands of people are haunted all their 
lives by this sense of fear, even though they do not always 
| realise that they are in such a state. Some fears are rational; 


others are wholly irrational. ° 
A Christian psychotherapist remarks ‘‘ Perhaps only the 


few very spiritually mature souls succeed in living above 
| the fears common to us all. This basic anxiety infects the 


1 Bede Griffiths, 0.s.B., The Golden String, p. 116. 
We 
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whole of life.” What is needed, he says, is not so much a 
psychological technique as a genuine faith, a religion. 
Others are oppressed by the vastness of the universe, 
which threatens their sense of security. Still more are 
haunted by a sense of emptiness and meaninglessness. Is 
there any sense in life at all? Few seem to suffer from a 
sense of sin; but the feeling of failure and the spirit of 
anxiety probably hide a sense of guilt, from which they 
would say they are free. Only now and again do we meet 
people who are aware of their true situation, like one of 
the characters in Dostoevsky’s novel The Brothers Kara- 


mazov, who found on his death-bed that “‘ God is necessary 


to me because He is the only Being whom one can love 
eternally... . The whole law of existence consists in this: 
that man can at all times bow before something infinitely 
reat. 7 


aor 


But even when we have begun to learn to pray, or to 
pray better, it is not all plain sailing. Among the first 
difficulties we encounter are what are called distractions, 
or wandering thoughts. It does not help us very much to 
be told that everyone who tries to pray finds this difficulty. 
But at least we may be assured that we are not in any way 
peculiar if we suffer from this plague. 


Distractions, we must admit, are one of the most tire- 


some and stubborn obstacles we have to contend with in a 
spiritual life. A noted religious writer speaks feelingly about 
this when he says that our state seems to be aggravated when 
we try to fight against distractions: “for there is nothing 
which looks so much like our own fault as distractions, and 
I fully believe no impediment in the spiritual life is more 
often without any fault at all.”* He compares them to 

2 Quoted by H. de Lubac in The Drama of Atheist Humanism, 


p. 210. 
8 EF, W. Faber, Growth in Holiness, p. 459. 
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‘the irritation caused by gnats on a hot summer evening. 
The “‘ wandering thoughts ” to which he refers are of course 
the trivial, tiresome, but quite innocent thoughts which 
flit through our minds just when we want to think and 
pray. Sometimes this is due to the effort to switch rather 
too suddenly from a busy day, or an exciting experience, to 
the quietness of prayer. Gradually we shall learn how to 
control this transition better, but for the moment the only 
line to take is to ignore these difficulties as much as pos- 
sible. The less we think about them the more likely are they 
to disappear of themselves. 

When, however, distractions continue to trouble us at 
prayer we may be wise to ask ourselves three questions: 
| (a) Is there a physical cause? 

(b) Is there a moral cause? 

(c) Is there a spiritual cause? 

(a) Distractions are often caused by over-fatigue, both 
mental and physical. We may be tired from want of exer- 
cise, or from too much of it. We may be needing more 
sleep, or less. We can usually control these things better 
than we do, though it does mean a good deal of self- 
discipline. If our health is good, it is our duty to keep 
ourselves as fresh as possible for the things that really matter, 
_and surely prayer comes at the top of the list? If we are 
really ‘out of sorts’, and need rest or medical attention, 
then we should attend to this as swiftly as possible. For 
most people relaxation of some kind is the best way of 
dealing with fatigue. Here the main rule is common sense. 
Where persistent ill-health makes prayer difficult we may 
learn to pray very briefly at certain intervals, rather than 
| try to keep our minds on the stretch for too long at a time. 
Brief acts of praise, of dedication, of thanksgiving, will set 
the tone for the day; and perseverance in these prayers will 
often lift us out of depression and discouragement due to 
our physical state. ‘‘Short prayer pierceth heaven” is a 
lEcod motto for all of us. And another is perhaps still 
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better: “ Think glorious thoughts of God, and serve Him — 
with a quiet mind.” 

(b) Distaste for prayer may however have other and 
more serious causes. It may be due to some sin which has 
been repressed and forgotten, but is festering beneath the 
surface. Perhaps it was some slightly dishonest action, 
something a little ‘‘ tricky ’’, ‘‘ not worth bothering about”. 
But it has made a little sore place in the mind. Or the 
uneasiness which disturbs our prayer may be due to the 
hidden working of some resentment, due to things that_ 
happened years before. Or we may be unable to pray 
because we are now actively disliking or hating someone, 
and cherishing thoughts of revenge or retaliation, or we 
may be set on getting our own way in a certain situation 
—regardless of the needs of others or the will of God. Or we 
may be struggling with some problem of personal relation- 
ship which causes a great deal of inner conflict. We may 
even be on the verge of yielding to a temptation to do some- — 
thing which we know is unwise, if not actually wrong; 
yet we are deeply attracted and are even trying to justify 
ourselves about it beforehand. A wise man once wrote: 
“If the distractions come from disorders in your life, give 
those up; don’t give up prayer. Give up the thing that 
is stealing into your heart, pushing the right thing out.” 
Instead of self-justification or repression the only thing 
to do with moral distractions is to face them honestly, and 
pray for strength to renounce all evil ways; then ask to 
be forgiven, and we shall have peace of mind. 

(c) Can there be such a thing as a spiritual distraction? 
it sounds like a contradiction in terms. Yet it is as well 
to recognise that it is a fact. On a very simple ordinary 
level: What are we to do when the thought of some 
neglected duty—some letter that ought to have been written — 
days ago, that visit which should have been made, that 
bill which ought to be paid—keeps on nagging at us when 
we are trying to pray? The only thing to do is to pay 
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attention, for this is the voice of God, recalling-us to our 

_duty. Some people stop praying for a moment, make a 
note on a piece of paper, and then return quietly to their 
prayers, knowing that they will do this today. 

But there are other times when we seem to be harassed 
by wandering thoughts for no reason that we can dis- 
cover. The more we want to pray the more difficult it 
becomes. This may be for some reason which we do not 
know at the moment. The only thing we can do is go on 
quietly, not getting anxious or troubled, but offering our- 
selves to God as we are, seeking him and his will in and 
through it all. At other times, we may feel an impulse to 
do something we have never done before, to think of 
God in a new way, and we may resist it, thinking this 
is only a distraction. But possibly the Holy Spirit is wishing 
us to learn to pray in a different way, and at a deeper 
level. In a sense this is not a distraction at all. It is simply 

a change of outlook that is needed on our part. For a 
time we may feel rather lost, because we do not know what 
is happening, but if we persist quietly in prayers of wor- 
ship and surrender we shall be led into a new path, almost 
without knowing it. At such times we need to learn more 
of what the Bible calls “ waiting upon God’’. For “the 
Lord is good unto them that wait for Him, to the soul that 
seeketh Him. It is good that a man should hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Lord.’’* 

Then there are other times when prayer seems difficult, 
when God seems far away, because we have been shaken 
and troubled by sorrow, or shock, or distress, or by the 
troubles of others, especially of those we love. Then we 
“need to turn to God very naturally, pouring out our hearts 
before him, and throwing ourselves upon his love. And 
we shall find that he is the Father of mercies and the God 
of compassion, infinitely gentle and understanding, and 
yet giving us strength to endure. 

4 Lamentations III: 25-27. 
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Thus we see that distractions may be due to very different 


causes. We may sum up our reflections under three head- 


ings: 

(a) To be wholly free from distractions is impossible. 
It is “‘ useless to attempt it, and foolish to be dejected because 
we have not accomplished that impossibility’. An early 
Christian Father says that “‘ nothing can hinder bitter 
thoughts from disturbing us, wrong thoughts from stain- 


ing us, and vain thoughts from disquieting and fatiguing | 


Us). 3° 

(b) Some distractions are of God, and therefore are good; 
and many of our distractions are wholly innocent, and 
should not disturb our peace of mind, though they may 
be exceedingly tiresome and annoying. 

(c) We need to be constantly on the alert to avoid 
occasions of distraction, especially in the course of our 
daily life. Where we have been careless or indolent or 
unkind or even very slightly dishonest the result will be 
an increase of difficulty at the time of prayer: “‘ The fruit 
of a distracted life is a distracted prayer.” 

The difficulty of wandering thoughts will be greatly 
lessened when we understand both the causes of such dis- 
tractions, and the attitude we should take towards them. 
Above all, even when our prayers are very distracted we 
must quietly persevere in the effort to look beyond them 
to the Lord who loves us, and wants our love and our 
obedience. He himself has said that we must ‘keep on 
praying and never lose heart’. For discouragement is a great 
hindrance, both in prayer and in work. It saps our energy, 
and lessens our power of helping others. No one has laid 
more stress on this point than St. Francois de Sales. Here 
are some of his sayings: ‘‘ The meanest of all temptations 
is discouragement . . . be patient with everyone, but above 
all with yourself . . . do not be disheartened by your im- 
perfections, but always rise up with fresh courage... 

5 F, W. Faber, Growth in Holiness, p. 460. 
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all profitable correction must come from a calm, peaceful 
mind,’ 


III 
Another grave difficulty in the life of prayer is the fear 


and perplexity caused by a morbid conscience, or by those 
hesitations and torturing doubts which are called scruples. 


This whole subject is a delicate one: not all scruples are 


morbid. Sometimes people suffer from such thoughts whose 
one purpose is to please God; they take these difficulties 
humbly, and in the end they are purified in the depth of 
their being. Others are people of great sensitivity—not 
about themselves—but to the holiness of God. When they 


know that they have grieved him they are overcome with 


‘sorrow. But such people lie outside the subject of this 
chapter. 

Unfortunately the kind of difficulty with which we are 
dealing here is usually found in religious homes, or in 
people who have had a religious upbringing. They are 
often tormented by some fantastic scruple which is not a 


sin at all. But they think they have committed a sin over 
some trivial matter, while at the same time they may 


be committing other real sins of which they are wholly 


unaware. The word scruple is interesting, and explains 


itself: it is derived from the Latin scrupulus, a small, 
sharp pebble. 

When a pebble of this kind slips into a shoe it is extremely 
uncomfortable and often very painful, although it is so 
small. Later the word came to mean a very small weight, 
about */24 of an ounce, so small that it could only be tested 
on a very sensitive pair of scales. Out of these two mean- 
ings came the metaphorical use of the word to describe a 
certain painful uneasiness in the mind. In English we use 

® Camus, The Spirit of St. Francois de Sales, Pt. 1, 12: 5. 
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the word in two senses: first of all in a good sense, when 

we say that a man is scrupulously honest; and then in 
the technical sense of a morbid conscience, or an exaggerated 
and quite irrational fear of committing certain sins which 
are not really sins at all. When people get into this state 
of mind they are almost like people suffering from a disease, 
for they cannot see things straight—that is, on certain 
points. They are not ‘‘mental’”’; in all other ways they are 
as normal as anyone else. 

We cannot make sweeping generalisations about the cause 
_of scruples. Every person is different, and needs personal 
care and understanding. But very often anyone who can 
gain their confidence discovers that these morbid ideas were 
put into them—not deliberately, but by some word or 
incident in their childhood. It may even be due to something 
they have seen, some words they have overheard and mis- 
understood, which have set up the wrong train of thought. 
The results are often disastrous, The child who believes 
that he is naughty when he has been blamed or punished 
for something which had no moral significance, may grow 
up into the parent who metes out the same treatment to 
his own children in turn. 

One difficult element in this disease ot scrupulosity is 
that it confuses the mind, making it almost impossible 
to see things as they really are. Anxious introspection leads — 
such people to believe that they have committed some 
sin, at least in thought, for which they suffer agonies of 
self-reproach. Very often these anxieties have no basis 
in fact; they are simply spectres of the mind, without 
reality. It is not until these spectres have been eliminated 
that such people can begin to see their real sins and im- 
perfections, which they can then face quietly, and in true 
penitence, without being plunged into despair. For now 
they know that God is greater than all their sin; and they 
are able to turn away from themselves to God, in his love 
and mercy, and then to the needs of other people. The 
one thing to do is to turn away from useless introspection, 
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up, and out, into the fresh air of God’s loving and gracious 


Presence, till all our fears are blotted out in his embrace. 
The wise words of a French writer, Pére Grou, sum up 
how we ought to behave in these difficulties: “‘ The truly 
devout man does not perplex himself; he goes on courage- 
ously; he is not over-scrupulous. If he falls into a fault 
he does not agitate himself; he humbles himself at the 
sight of his weakness; he raises himself up and thinks no 
more about his imperfections; he is never discouraged. If 
he were to fall a hundred times a day he would not despair, 
but would stretch out his hands lovingly to God, and beg 
of Him to lift him up.” 


IV 


There are other things which hinder us in trying to pray. 
Some of them are obvious, others are very subtle. An 
obvious one is the habit of day-dreaming: of picturing a 
rosy future of successful achievement which bears no re- 
lation to reality, of imagining ourselves in romantic or 
wonderful situations, attracting universal admiration. This 
is a habit which we must grow out of as early as possible. 
Even to build castles in the air which inflate our sense 
of self-importance unduly is unwise, even though there 
may be some basis for them in reality. On the other hand, 
to live too much in the past, to nurse grievances (real or 
imagined), to cherish feelings of resentment and bitterness, 
month after month and even year after year, or to make 
a habit of telling people off in our minds, dries up the 
spirit of prayer, because it is against love. For prayer it 
is fatal. 

Another subtle difficulty, often not realised, is that of 
growing slack in prayer, and then in conduct as well. 
There are times when God may suggest very quietly some 
duty, or action, that he desires us to do; but we are not on 
the alert, and the thought scarcely stirs a ripple on the 
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surface of our mind. Only later do we find out that we 
have let someone down, or forgotten some urgent duty. 
To live in this careless way causes prayer to droop and wilt, 
like houseplants in a stuffy room. 

The fundamental cause of difficulty in prayer, however, 
is the divided mind: not in the medical sense, but in the 
moral and spiritual sense. Our mental health is perfectly 
good, but we are dogged by a sense of uneasiness, especially 
when we try to pray. We tend to put it down to all kinds 
of natural causes, but the nagging discomfort remains. 

Then perhaps there comes a moment when we have to 
face some critical decision, and we are thrown into agitation 
and disorder. Suddenly, we see what is wrong with us: 
prayer is difficult because at this moment, and in this 
matter above everything, we want our own way; and yet 
we feel guilty about it. Then we see that all along we have 
been wanting to do our own will and not the will of 
God, in spite of all our prayers and promises. In the 
words of a shrewd spiritual writer: ‘“‘ That is the great 
difficulty in prayer. We want to meet God on our own 
terms; we want to make a compromise; we want to work 
with Him at certain times, but to put it crudely, we want 
to get rid of Him in other circumstances. ... If prayer be 
essentially an awareness of God, all that makes us unwilling 
to be aware of Him is an obstacle to prayer.”’? We know 
what our answer ought to be. Prayer means giving our- 
selves to God, without conditions. 


7 Boylan, Difficulties in Mental Prayer, p. 85. 
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PRAYERS 


Grant us O God, the strength to persevere: honesty, 
humility, and endurance therein. So govern our desires that 
we may ever seek Thee, never be content with less than Thee, 
never decline from Thee from weariness, self-indulgence, or 


_ indifference; never mistake the beauty of Thy works for 


Thee, the Perfect Beauty. When the way is too hard, give us 


courage; when the landscape is too fair, give us purity of 


sight. Above all, give us strength to give ourselves back to 
Thee, for we know that only thus can we come to Thee. And 
when our powers are dim, and we can no longer seek Thee, 
seek Thou us of Thine infinite mercy, and open our eyes 
to the light of Thy love. 


ANON 


O Eternal God, we praise Thee for Thine unceasing metcies. 
Forgive our negligence and wandering thoughts, even in 


_ time of prayer. Give us grace to respond more truly to Thy 


love; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
ANON 


Grant, O Lord, that what we have said with our lips, we 
may believe in our hearts, and practise in our lives; and of 
Thy mercy keep us faithful to the end. 

JOHN HUNTER 


Chapter VII 
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There is no sea so deep as these thoughts of God... 
nothing so profound, nothing so deep . . . and in that deep 
(the existence of evil) every unbelieving soul is wrecked. 
Dost thou wish to cross this deep ? Move not away from the 
wood of Christ’s Cross. Thou shalt not sink. Hold thyself 
fast to Christ. : 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


The prayer of faith does not mean a prayer absolutely sure 
that it will receive what it asks. That is not faith. Faith is 
that attitude of soul and self to God which is the root and 
reservoir of prayer apart from all answer . . . Faith is sure 
that God says ‘ No’ in the spirit of ‘ Yes’, and He gives and 
refuses always in Christ . . . and better prayers are stirred 
by the presence of the Deliverer, than even by the need of 
deliverance. 
P. T. FORSYTH 


No one believes in answered prayer more than I do, yet I 
stand here to announce a crazy paradox, that is, that none of 
my prayers has ever been answered. None of your prayers 
is ever answered. On/y God’s prayers are answered. Only as 
you and I succeed in making our prayer God’s prayer are 
they answered. Once succeed in doing that, they are always 
answered. 
GLENN CLARK 


O God! I cried, and that was all. But what are the prayers 

of the whole universe more than expansions of that one cry ? 

It is not what God can give us, but God that we want. 
GEORGE MACDONALD 


1 
| 


| 


The question of unanswered prayer is no problem to the 
complacent agnostic. He asks for evidence, and when none 
is offered or none that he can accept—he says to himself: 


“Exactly! that is what I have always thought! no one 
can give a clear proof!” He is ‘satisfied to go on living 


without any certainty about God, or, at the best, with 
God as a tenable hypothesis. 

Nor is this question acute for people whose idea of 
prayer is rather utilitarian—they ask and appear to receive. 
Then they ask for something they want very much—this — 
time there is no answer that they can perceive, so they 
conclude that there is nothing in prayer after all—and they 
give it up. Evidently they have not gone far on the way of 
prayer, for they do not seem to be terribly disappointed. 
Many people, however, are greatly perplexed about the 
whole subject. They pray, and they want to go on praying, 
but when they have prayed definitely for something and 
there appears to be no answer, they conclude that they 
ought not to pray for anything, but only for spiritual 
benefits. So they go on praying, but often with an under- 
lying sense of uncertainty. But they do not understand 
themselves, and are far from happy in their religious life. 

The problem is felt with its full force however by those 
who pray, and keep on praying, and are sure that they ought 
to do so, even when they seem to get no answer. They 
are fully aware of the intellectual difficulties; and when 
they themselves are in great distress their perplexity be- 
comes agony. They cannot help crying out: wuy?... 
They long for certainty. Their hearts are crying out for the 
living God. They do believe in him, but again and again 
they cry out in their distress: ‘‘ Why does He not answer? 
Why is He silent?” Like the disciples in the storm they call 
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out, “Master! don’t you care that we perish?” This 
prayer is real. Surely there must be an answer. 


II 


There is an answer. It had been there all the time, but 
they had not noticed it. The answer does not come in words, 
but in Act. Jesus does not give us a philosophy of prayer. 
He prays the right prayer himself. He is the answer to 
our perplexity. Look at him praying in the garden of 


Gethsemane: through the dark silent streets, after the 


Supper in the Upper Room, Jesus walked with his friends. 
Going down the shadow side of the street they walked 
quietly towards the city gate. Then they went down into 
the valley of the Kedron, over a little bridge, and up a 
narrow stony path on the slope of the Mount of Olives. 
The garden was an orchard of olive trees which our Lord 
often frequented for quiet and prayer. The full moon was 
shining, making the night almost as light as day, but the 
shadows under the trees were almost black. 

As we read the story in the restrained words of the 
Gospels we feel that here is something beyond our under- 
standing, but something infinitely significant. The actual 
words used by the Gospel writers are very strong: they 
express a sense of shock, almost of terrified surprise, a 
distress which is so terrible that it is beyond all human 
understanding: “And He began to be sore amazed and 
to be very heavy, and saith unto them, My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, unto death.’* ‘And being in an agony He 
prayed more earnestly; and His sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.’ Here even 
Christ’s posture in prayer is significant; it reveals the inten- 
sity of his conflict. At that time the usual posture for 
prayer was standing; kneeling expressed a greater sense of 
urgency; but the fact that He walked about, stood up, and 

1 Mark xIV: 33-34. 2 Luke xxit: 44. 
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knelt down, and then fell prostrate on the ground in his 
prayer, ae that he was passing through a great inward 
struggle. 
_ And this is Jesus at prayer: doing what he had been 
doing all his life, out of sight of men, and now bringing 
it all to a climax as the Passion breaks upon him with its 
full force. It is clear that this conflict was not due to any un- 
belief or failure on the part of our Lord. Rather this is 
a mystery which we can never fathom, But we watch and 
wonder at what it cost God to redeem us, for Jesus himself 
has said ‘‘He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
| This is what prayer meant to him—for our sakes. And 
_ we live today upon the result of that prayer.’ 
He prayed over and over again, in a few words, which 
said everything. First comes the humble prayer of simple 
petition: ‘‘ My Father, if it is not possible for this cup to 
pass me by without drinking it, Thy will be done.’* This 
prayer expresses supreme confidence in the Father’s love 
and wisdom. A few days before, at the raising of Lazarus, 
he had expressed this in a simpler prayer: ‘Father, I 
thank Thee that thou heardest me. I knew that Thou 
hearest me always ...’* This is a prayer which dares to 
ask that the cup of suffering may pass him by, and yet in 
complete obedience of spirit he adds “but if not, Thy will 
be done’. Here we see a paradoxical situation: on the 
one hand AOS are all the signs of a painful conflict, so 
painful that it showed itself physically. Yet behind and 
through it all there is the confidence of a loving obedient 
| spirit. 
__ A modern German writer speaks of this in a very moving 
| Bway. He says: ‘‘ How mysterious is this combination of 
contradictions in the Lord’s prayer of petition . . . It con- 
tains the mystery of all true Christian prayer of petition . 
| of the true prayer of every Christian, .. . Truly Christian 
"prayer is wholly human . . . it is a cry of genuine need 

3 Matt. XXVI: 42. 4John XI: 41-42. 
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and distress . . . and yet at the same time it is altogether 


divine . . .”> This prayer of Jesus is both human and ~ 


divine . . . as he comes closer to God his Father in his 
human extremity he comes closer to God himself, the holy 
Father, whom no man has seen nor can see. His prayer 
went on and on; we do not know how long was the time 
spent in the garden, but it cannot have been less than two 
hours. And in that darkness and anguish he fought out 
alone the battle of our salvation. His prayer was heard, 
and he was strengthened to go forward to meet his 
enemies with peace in his heart. 


So this is the answer to the problem of unanswered — 


prayer? Perhaps some people would not see it in this 
light? Here is no philosophy of prayer, no exhortation or 
encouragement—we are simply asked to look. And as we 
look, and listen, even when our whole being cries out 
Why? Why? the very sight of Jesus on his knees in the 
garden brings us to the very heart of prayer. And we 
become quiet. We hardly know how it happens, but we 
are reassured. For as we watch him something of the 
spirit of his prayer steals into our hearts, and we find 
that we can pour out our hearts in real human petition, in 
complete confidence in the Father; then we are able to 
surrender all into his hands. Whatever the future may 
bring, we know that God has heard us, and we are in 
his hands. Nothing can separate us, or those we love, 
from him. Even when we feel on the verge of despair 
we are assured that however low we may fall, we shall 
only fall into the ‘‘ abyss of eternal Love”’! 


Ill 


But there are many periods in our lives when the pat- 


tern of life is undisturbed by great troubles or crises. It 
is during these longer periods, which are more usual for 
5 Karl Rahner, Von der Not und dem Segen des Gebetes. 
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most of us, that the question of prayer needs to be faced 


and examined in order that we may learn how to pray, 
when, for whom, and in what spirit. We are not in any 
particular distress or difficulty, but we feel sure that we 


are not praying as fully and as confidently as we should 


—and we begin to wonder why. Perhaps this sense 
of failure comes to a head when we have made a great 
effort to pray for some good end, and yet, as we say, no 
answer comes. Why? 

There may be various reasons for this apparent check. 
We may have been asking in the wrong way or in the wrong 
spirit. This suggests that the life of prayer has certain laws 
and certain conditions which have to be observed if we 
are to come into line with the will of God. One is—as 
we know—that no prayer will be answered so long as we 
are cherishing feelings of resentment in our hearts against 
some one who has injured or insulted us. Still less can 
we expect an answer if we are secretly rebelling against 
the will of God in our own life: if we are refusing to 
accept the circumstances in which we have been placed, 
and are constantly dreaming of what we could do “if 
only . .. things were different’. God cannot do anything 
for us while we are in this state of mind. 

Some of the best teaching on this subject comes to us 
from a pioneer missionary who spent most of his life on 
the frontier between China and Burma, before the Second 
World War. His name was James Fraser. Most of his 
life was spent in these remote regions, among wild and 
primitive tribes who, when he first went there, were totally 
heathen. After many years a Church was formed, and 
thousands of these tribes-people became fervent Christians. 
In surroundings of the greatest poverty and simplicity Fraser 
lived, and worked, and prayed. He spent a great deal 
of time in prayer. There came a moment in his life when 
he took himself in hand and tried to find out why things 
were not going as they should in his work. He learned that 


there are many different ways of praying, and for most 
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people there is a special way: He now saw that he needed 
to get his prayers from God. He realised that he must ask — 
to be taught what to pray for, quite definitely; also he 
learned to pray constantly that he might be in the right — 
place, at the right time, and do the will of God in the | 
right way. He was very sane and practical. One day he 

was distressed because he had lost his temper in a group, 

and he felt he had let the side down! He set himself 
to find out why this had happened and discovered that 
it was because he had been praying too much! That — 
is, he had been so earnest in prayer that he had not 

had enough exercise or fresh air, and his bad mood was 

due to physical causes. He also discovered that some kinds — 
of depression were better met by dropping prayer for a 
time, and setting to and doing some honest work. He con- — 
fessed that this cure worked like magic. So we see that 
unanswered prayers may even be due to our own ignorance 

or stupidity. In all prayer, of course, he stressed the teach-— 
ing of our Lord that every petition is to be offered in his 
name—that is, in line with the will of God, and for his — 
sake, and not in order to get something for ourselves. 

Many people are troubled because they have asked to be 
set free from some weakness or disability in order to be 
set free for God’s service, and their prayer seems to remain 
unanswered. They are troubled by the persistence of their 
defect. They wonder whether it is a symptom of some secret 
sin, or whether, unconsciously, they are resisting the will 
of God, or whether they ought to have more faith. 

Now it is true that there are many wonderful instances 
of people who have been healed of some disease or dis- 
ability as by a miracle; and we should always be on the 
alert to expect great things from God. But, on the other 
hand, there are many people who have prayed most earn- 
estly that their defect might be removed, and it remains. 
This was the experience of St. Paul: three times over he 
asked definitely that his painful and humiliating disability 
might be removed; and the answer was: No... “My 
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grace is sufficient for thee: for my power is made perfect 
in weakness.” St Paul accepted this ‘answer’ gladly, 
“ glorying in his weakness ’”’, in order that the “‘ power of 
Christ might rest upon him”. His experience is repeated 
in every generation: sometimes by people suffering from 
some permanent disability, due to no fault of their own; 
sometimes by people who render great service to the Church 
and to the world, but who bear on their bodies the marks 
of suffering inflicted by war, or hunger, or unavoidable 
nervous strain. 
Again, what are we to say to people who assert that we 
ought not to ask for anything in prayer at all? This may 
seem to dispose of the problem of unanswered prayer; but 
does it? Surely it ignores the fact that our Lord tells us, 
quite plainly, to ask in prayer? Their usual argument runs 
like this: “ If God is as good as we believe, and he knows 
what we need better than we do, why is it necessary to 
ask him for anything?” This question overlooks the sup- 
reme fact that in telling us to ask in prayer God is making 
a way for us to find our greatest need of all satisfied—the 
need of himself. As George Macdonald puts it: “* Hunger 
may drive the runaway child home, and he may or may not 
be fed at once, but he needs his mother more than his 
dinner. Communion with God is the one need of the soul 
beyond all other need . . . when in all gifts we find Him, 
then in Him we shall find all things.’* Sometimes how- 
ever there may be another profound reason for our distress. 
We have been praying, as we feel—in the right spirit— 
for a long time, and yet the line has gone dead. At first we 
hope that this is only temporary, and we wait. Still nothing 
happens. God is silent. Then we may be attacked by the 
chilling doubt: ‘‘ Can I be mistaken? Does God exist? or 
if he does, does he care? or is he so remote that our little 
prayers cannot reach him? Or... is all my previous faith 
an illusion?” The more genuine our faith has been, the 
more devastating is this temptation to doubt. It seems 

6C. S. Lewis, George Macdonald: An Anthology, nos. 91 & 92. 
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to blot out all that is most beautiful and most precious in — 
life. We are chilled, unhappy, and uncertain. We seem — 
to be wandering in a mist without any sense of direction. — 

But there is no cause for panic. If we once believed in © 
Christ, there is no reason to doubt him now. We do not 
know what is happening, but God does. He is the same: 
our Father, perfect in love and wisdom; and we are still 
in his hands. As we calm down, and wait, it may gradu-~ 
ally dawn upon us that perhaps, after all, God is doing some- 
thing for us, out of sight. If we are wise we will now spend 
some time daily with the Passion story in the Gospels, 
reading, reflecting, praying for light. Sooner or later we 
shall be brought up sharply against the enigma of Christ’s 
prayer of dereliction upon the Cross. We have been asking, — 
“Why? Why doesn’t God answer me?” and here is Christ 
himself, our Saviour, crying out in anguish: “‘ WAy hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” Had God forsaken him? We know 
that he had not. Yet in that terrible moment Jesus. felt 
as though he had. For he was suffering, as man, for our 
sakes, by sharing the feeling of sinful men cut off from 
God by their sin. So when we feel cut off by this appar- 
ently unanswered prayer may it be that we too are having 
to die to all our earlier notions and thoughts of God? Must 
we too feel near despair before we can yield ourselves © 
utterly to God? and let him do what he wills with us? 
As we do this, and wait—in the sure, but bare, confidence 
that God is at work—we find that we can do nothing but 
wait, till the light breaks out again. Then God raises us 
up to a new life, to a far deeper and richer experience of 
his love. 

Above all, we are able to accept the apparent problem 
of unanswered prayer as we become more aware of the 
greatness of God. His ways are not our ways; he is far 
above all our thoughts. Even if he could explain his 
ways to us we could not understand them. For we are 
limited human creatures, and he is God—glorious and 
holy, to be praised for ever and ever. So our prayer of. 
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asking is offered in childlike trust, and in reverence and 
awe: “from everlasting to Grerlasting Thou art God.” 


“Whenever the insistence is on the point that God 
answers PRAYER, we are off the track. The meaning of 
Prayer is that we get hold of God, not of his Answer.”? 


PRAYERS 


Holy Father, Who dost manifest Thyself to Thy Children 
in many ways, in joy and sorrow, and in the discipline of 
trial and pain: we rejoice that we can turn to Thee in the 
midst of great anxiety, and commit all our troubles to Thy 
sure help. As Thou art with us in the sunlight, be Thou with 
us in the cloud. In the path by which Thou art guiding us, 
though it be through desert or stormy sea, suffer not our faith 
to fail. Sustain us by Thy presence and power. Grant to us 
a cheerful courage, and much patience; and let patience have 
her perfect work, that we may be wholly consecrated to Thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

H. W. FOOTE (adapted) 


Grant unto us, Almighty God, Thy peace that passeth under- 
standing; that we, amid the storms and troubles of life, 
may test in Thee, knowing that all things are in Thee, under 
Thy care, governed by Thy will, guarded by Thy love. So 
‘that with a quiet heart we may pass through the storms of 
‘life, the cloud and the thick darkness. We rejoice that the 
darkness and the light to Thee are both alike. Guide, guard 
and govern us unto the end, and bring us out into Thy Light 
vat last. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

) G. DAWSON (ddapted) 


| 7 Oswald Chambers: The Path of Prayer (edited by O. T. Miller), 
p. 83. 


Lord Jesus Christ : Mog Ses 
Who in the days of Thy flesh a 
Didst steadfastly set Thy face i 
To go to Jerusalem; = 
Didst suffer the Agony in the Garden, 
And dereliction on the Cross... 


Who yet, for the joy that was set before Thee, — 

Didst endure the Cross, y 

despising the shame, —- 

and art set down a 
_at the Right Hand of God: 


~~ 


Strengthen us: 
When we shrink from unknown ways, 
Hold us firmly when we are afraid; 
Help us to follow Thee without swerving, 
To the end; 
Out of weakness, make us strong; 
Lighten our darkness, 
And beat down Satan under our feet; 
And finally bring us unto everlasting life. 


ANO 


Chapter VIIT 


“PRAYER AND THOUGHT 


Man is but a reed, weakest in nature, but a reed which thinks 
. all our dignity therefore consists in thought .. . Then 
let us make it our study to think well, for this is the starting- 
point of morals. Man is evidently made for thought; this 
is his whole dignity, and his whole merit; his whole duty 
is to think as he ought. 
PASCAL 


To think well is to serve God in the interior court. 
TRAHERNE _ 


To pray well presupposes patient and systematic meditation ; 

for meditation is nothing else than the art of thinking well 

and thoroughly upon the truths upon which prayer is based. 
E. HERMAN 


To see God, as He appears in Jesus, and to cast oneself upon 
Him, is to be delivered from the fear of things, and very 
specially from the fear of tasks which scare us by their size. 
We get back our nerve as we look at Him. What gives the 
‘Bible its majesty of attitude, its perfect self-possession in 
face of an impossible situation, is just that the writers of the 
Book were all the time looking at God. They lost even the 
thought of their own weakness as they gazed on the might of 
the Eternal, ‘ 
ANON 
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The relation between thought and prayer is very important. 
To some people, howevers any use of the mind in prayer 
is regarded as a hindrance rather than a help. Others find 
the intellectual aspect of religion so fascinating that they 
_ pay too much attention to it, to the neglect of prayer, self- 
Be sinline and loving service. This lack of balance, which 
_ may lead to dangerous self-deception, is due to the fact that 
the centrality of God, and what theologians call his pre- 
venience, have been dbaeeey Such people have either for- 
~ gotten, or failed to realise that this is God’s world. Not 
Bal has he created it, but ‘‘ his action floods the universe’ 

_ He is ever pouring out his creative power and his love and 
_ mercy upon us. His sun shines upon the evil and the good. 
The whole universe is impregnated with his presence, as 
B the fragrance of lime blossom perfumes the air on a warm 
summer day; it is unseen, and may be scarcely noticed, 
_ but it fills the air with its sweetness. “ He filleth all in all.” 
Not only does he fill every crevice of our world, but nothing 
can keep him out. Yet unless we believe thie we do not 
-tealise that he is speaking to us all the time. “THe js oem 
ing himself to us at every moment, in every place,” says 
an old French writer. ‘‘ When I see this . . . everything 


becomes bread to feed me, fire to purify me, a chisel to 


shape me according to the heavenly pattern. Everything 


becomes an instrument of grace for my necessities. Now 
I see that the one I used to seek in other directions is him- 
_ self seeking me incessantly, and giving himself to me in 
; everything that happens.”* All we have to do is to receive 


= 


~ him as he comes to us and let him do with us what he 


will. 
So when we begin to think and pray, first of all we 


1P. J. P. de Caussade, L’ Abandon a la Providence Divine (Le P. H. 
Ramiére, ed.), Vol. 1. 
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remind ourselves that God is seeking us, that, therefore, 
he has something to say to us—we must listen, not straining 
our ears to hear a voice in which we do not quite believe, 
but waiting on God in peace, openiie f our hearts and minds 
to him—letting him in. 

Listening involves thought and prayer. We have to 
come near enough to hear, to be able to pick up the message 
which is addressed to us by name, with the prayer in our 
hearts, “‘ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” This means 
being willing to wait in his presence, patiently, humbly, 
quietly, and ‘obediently. For just as there is a special voca- 
tion for each of us within our general vocation as Christians, 
so there is a special word for each of us, within the general 
content of God’s message. 

There are two ways of listening which have been found, 
throughout the inner history of the Christian church, to 
be among the ways in which God speaks to his peoples 

(a) Reading religious books; 

(b) Meditation and Bible study. 

Most of us however find that we need some kind of 
preparation before we can tune in and listen aright. It 
is a mistake to make a violent effort to acquire this habit 
and then to give it up in a fit of discouragement, saying, 
“Tt’s no use! It’s too difficult. I can’t hear anything. It’s 
no use to me!” There may be a number of reasons for 
this discouragement. Instead of yielding to this mood, it 
would be wiser to try to discover whether there is anything 
in our life which is out of tune with the will of God. For 
instance, in our personal relationships are we failing in 
love? Have we been slipping into slightly dishonest prac- 
tices? excusing ourselves by saying, ‘‘ Well, everybody does 
it. I don’t set myself up to be a saint!’ Are we always 
quite honest in money matters or in things which affect 
the community in which we live? Are we wasting other 
people’s time by laziness and carelessness and forgetfulness, 
or by the habit of putting off? Have we slipped into un- 
truthful ways of speaking, not telling lies exactly, but giving 


impressions, or are we habitually too critical Ole 
‘ people and unkind and censorious in speech? Is = 
one part of our life which we divorce entirely from 
our relation to God and keep secretly for ourselves? 

It is obvious that any sin which we know we have com- 
tted—though we may have tried to forget it—will make __ 
s soundproof against the voice of God. Repentance, con- 


. gdiisbe difficulty in meditation may be due to the fact 
at we are not sufficiently interested in God. Someone ; 
has said, “The truth is that men begin to find prayer 
x difficalty when they begin to find God a difficulty. This 
comes when God has ceased to interest them because other 
things have begun to interest them more.’ In the parable __ 
f the sower, Jesus speaks of the seed that never came to 
‘tuition because it was finally strangled by the “lusts of 
other things entering in’ 
_ So in our preparation for the prayer of thought we need 
to pray for honesty of mind, a penitent heart, humility, a 
eat desire for God, and for the continual enlightenment _ 
of the Holy Spirit. And we need to do this in quietness— 
quiet of body, quiet of mind, and quiet of heart. “Be 
- still, and know that I am God.” 


II 


_ Spiritual reading, or the reading of religious books in 
order that we may hear God speak to us, is a different 
thing from the hurried or careless way in which we read 
books we do not consider to be very important. Here we 
have to read slowly, with full attention, but quietly and 
receptively, and without strain. It is a fact that God does 
speak to us when we set ourselves to listen. We may 

not always realise that it is he who is speaking when we 

F. 2 Edward Leen, Progress Through Mental Prayer, p. 37. 
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pick up a book, perhaps rather casually, and find an 
apparently See remark which throws a flood of light 
on a ques stion which is perplexing us. We all know the 
experience of finding the right book at the right time, or 
those occasions when as we read with attention but mitts no 
special interest, suddenly a word, a phrase, a thought flashes 
across our mind, and we stop and hold our breath—for 
this word has come right home to us, this is the very word 
we needed, It comes as a sign of the will of God and of 
his presence in our lives. When we hear a word which we 
know to be the truth and the truth for us at this particular 
moment in life, then we know that God is speaking to us. 

What books should we read? This depends upon our 
tastes, our circumstances, our education, and our environ- 
ment. No one can lay down rules for others; what feeds 
one person is no good to another. Religious books which 
make us think, which deal with the central matters of the 
Christian faith, are very important. Then, of course, we 
should read at least some of the spiritual classics, for they 
contain the essence of Christian experience down the ages. 
Many people find good biographies of great Christian men 
and women—saints, prophetic persons, missionaries, 
scholars, thinkers, and reformers—more fruitful than books 
on doctrine, or expositions of the spiritual life in the abstract. 
Further, if we are on the alert to listen for the voice of 
God there is no need to restrict our reading entirely to 
books that are labelled religious. God may speak to us 
through works on science and art, through the adventures 
of great travellers and explorers, through history, through 
poetry, and even through novels. All reading that enlarges 
our thought of God and of his purpose for mankind helps 
us to pray. 

Meditation, however, is a more definite exercise. For 
most people, the use of the mind in meditation is necessary 
for several reasons. If we are not already well-informed 
in the basic principles of the Christian Faith, we need to 
do more than read. We need to dig deeper, to reflect, to 
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learn to apply what we read to prayer and to life. At first 
this effort may seem cold and external. But as our minds 
are aroused to the great affirmations of Scripture, or the 
statements of the Nicene Creed, we begin to warm up— 
faith and love are stirred—heart and mind act and re-act 
in the growing desire to know and love God. 

_ Meditation is sometimes called the prayer of thought; 
or mental prayer. These phrases mean the same thing: 
Shining about God, in order to love him. It is partly 
an intellectual exercise and partly a spiritual one; its aim 
_is to lead us into prayer. It is like a springboard from which 
we can dive into the ocean of the love of God. That sounds 
simple enough. But a good many people are perplexed 
about it and wonder whether they could learn to do it. 
‘They tend to think that it is something abstruse, and not 
for ordinary people. They do not realise that the actual 
process of meditation is something we all do, every day of 
our lives, sometimes with a very serious end in view, 
‘sometimes about things which may be pleasant or even 

trivial, but which still require some thought. 
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For instance, suppose you want to plan a holiday for~ 


yourself and the family. First of all there is the question, 
where shall we go? This raises a lot of discussion, but 
after a bit things become clearer as the common mind 
emerges and a place is chosen. Then comes the business 
of dates which will suit everyone, the visit to the travel 
agent, and perhaps some reading up about the place or 
country you are going to visit. Finally, the tickets are 
bought, the day of departure arrives, and off you go! You 
have made a corporate meditation on the subject: our 
summer holiday. It is a process of thought, discussion, 
reflection, choice, resolve, and, finally, action. A religious 
- meditation is made exactly on the same lines, but the 
subject is different. 
_ The subject is different in two ways: first, because it 
is religious: that is, it has to do with God. Secondly 
because it deals with one book: the Bible. Here is a 
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simple definition of meditation: “ Meditation is... think- 
ing about God in the right way, and then doing what we 
are moved to do by our thinking.’ That is, it begins as 
a mental exercise; it ends in a spiritual exercise. For 
the whole aim of thinking about God is that it may lead us" 
to love and serve him. The thinking part is necessary— 
indeed we are meant to use our minds as much as we can 
—for genuine meditation is not for the mentally lazy. 
But if we make it a purely intellectual or theological study, 
it may lead us to definite conclusions about God, but it 
may stop there, and we shall not take the further step of 
- believing in God. “ Thought is the mind of man in touch 
with a problem. Meditation is the soul of man in touch 
with a Person.” : 

Why, however, someone may ask, is the Bible central for 
meditation? First of all, because it deals with fundamental, 
universal questions—questions which so many people either. 
ignore or evade, or else try to solve out of their own heads, 
and give up in despair. Its answers are not formal and 
ready-made; but they throw enough light upon the meaning 
of the universe, the meaning of life, of death, of the reality 
of God, and of the life beyond death, to enable the sincere 
and humble person to find the truth in the midst of so many 
perplexing and poignant mysteries. 

Secondly because, in spite of its variety, the Bible has” 
one message; it is a unity. The Bible is the authentic. 
revelation of the living God. Through it he speaks to us. 
in Christ: the centre of history, the only answer to the 
deepest needs of humanity. He is supreme. Everything that 
matters is concentrated in him. Thirdly, it is a fact of 
experience that all down the centuries, and in every con- 
ceivable circumstance, men and women have been found 
of God through the Bible. They know beyond a doubt that 
God has spoken to them, and still speaks to them in this 
way; and their lives witness to the reality of this conviction. 
Indeed the Bible is not so much the record of man seeking 
God, as of God seeking man—and finding him. 
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al years ago there was a young Japanese criminal, 
a chequered career, while he was still young he 
nd himself in prison for the last time: under sentence 
death. The Buddhist chaplain visited him, but he would 
a t listen. He sat and brooded in his cell. One day a foreign : 
~ woman was allowed to come to the door of his cell and push 
a small book through the grating. She said a few words 
and went away. She came back a few days later; he greeted 
her eagerly. “‘ When I was reading that book whee Jesus,” 
e said, “‘I came to the point where He prayed on the | 
ross, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what | | 
they Boe Riess gad a nail pierced my heart.”” The miracle had 
taken place: Ishi the murderer was a changed man. Miss _ 
facdonald was allowed to see him frequently during the 
ollowing weeks, and she was amazed at the change in 
him, and so were all the prison officials. From a sullen, 
selfish person, he had become a gentle, courteous, humble 
man. Some weeks later he went to his execution, willingly, 
‘rejoicing that he was going home, forgiven, and purified * 
es instances abound, and are far more frequent than 
> we know. Z 
a TE however, we are not in a desperate situation, and 
want to-begin this practice of meditation, we may find it 
difficult, for lack of previous knowledge of the Bible itself. 
thers are perplexed because they do not know how to 
relate the historical and the devotional aspects of meditation 
‘to each other. (This may be partly due to the fact that the 
‘very word devotional has a rather soft and mushy sound!) 
If we make a meditation in a thorough way we shall begin 
with the text itself: we try to see what it says, and not what 
we think it says; if there are difficult words or phrases we 
~ look them up, or we make a note to do this later on. 
When we have done all we can to understand the passage 
a question from the intellectual point of view, we then 
- go on to try to see what it has to say to us at this particular 
‘moment. Such thorough Bible reading could not of course 
i 8 Caroline Macdonald, A Gentleman in Prison. 
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be done every day by busy people, but it could be fone once 
a week. It would then form the basis for a brief daily 
meditation during the week following. 5 

If however we find critical difficulties, and are not sure 
whether a certain incident is biccohier or not, the best 
thing to do is to deal with it firmly like this: since the 
Bible is the Word of God we can then ask ourselves: why 
has this passage or incident been recorded? When we do 
this we shall soon perceive some meaning which perhaps 
we had not seen before, which will give us fresh faith and 
hope and move us to prayer. In all such difficulties the — 
one thing to do is to face them fearlessly, and to ask the’ 
spirit of truth to lead us all into all truth. c 

This whole subject is placed in the right light in the 
words of a great Biblical scholar: ‘It is idle to suppose 
that an objective criticism can pronounce for us judgments 
of ultimate truth. It cannot so present the message of the 
Bible that it compels our assent as by logical proof. At. 
best it can help to make us share in the experience which 
the Bible represents. For us the history of the People of | 
God is recapitulated in the history of the soul. We know 
their trials, temptations, doubts and sufferings; like them 
we seek the Promised Land, go astray after other gods, and — 
enter the dark night of exile. To us, as to them, the divine 
judgments and promises are spoken, and the Saviour comes. 
The crisis of history becomes the crisis of our own souls. In 
it the Word of God sounds for us, but the answer is for us 
to give.’”* 


YII 


There are many methods of meditation. If one is a 
beginner it is wise to begin very simply. For instance, it 
is a good plan to choose a book in the Bible, say one of the 
Gospels; read slowly (after the previous preparatory prayers) 

4C. H. Dodd, The Student World, April r94x. ; 


Then stop. Think about it. If possible, learn it be hear 
(or write it out and carry it about with you all day). Then 
urn the thoughts that come to you into prayer. This can — 
be done by anyone who can read. Yet this method is often 
used by men and women with a long and mature Christian 
erience. — 
~ Another way is to take a psalm, read it very slowly and, wee 
if there is time, turn it into your own words and pray it 
: as your own prayer. Choose one verse out of this psalm 
as your word for the day. 

To some people, the imaginative reading of a story in ~ 
the Gospels is a never-ending source of nourishment for — 
heir souls. (This does not apply to people whose minds 
ire more inclined to the abstract.) Take an incident in — 
one of the Gospels, think about it, picture it in your mind, 
look at our Lord in the centre, note his attitude to thé 
_ people round him, look at the other people in the story 
and note their attitude to him—look as long as you can, | 
till you feel that you are there, on the shore of the lake, 
‘on the hills above the Sea of Galilee, on the slopes of 
‘the Mount of Olives, or in the courts of the temple of 
Jerusalem. It may help you to ask yourself three questions 
after this: 
~ What does this story teach me about God? 

_ What does this story teach me about myself? 
What does this story teach me about God’s will for me? 
_ Then turn your thoughts into prayer, ending with sel& 
offering to God. 
B _ Here is another method of meditation on the Gospel 
story. It is very old. St. Ambrose taught it in his day, calling 
a: it The Three Seals. It was taught and widely practised in 
| France i in the 17th century, and was then called The Sul- 
Celi Method, owing to the fact that this kind of prayer 
was Pecomanctided by some religious leaders who were 
connected with the great Church of Saint-Sulpice in Paris. 
Nowadays it is sometimes described as the Three-Point 
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Method. F. W. Faber in his famous book Bites: 
Holiness® says of it: ‘The ancient fathers have handed 
down to us this method of prayer as in itself a perfect com-— 
pendium of Christian perfection. They call it having Jes 
before their eyes, which is adoration; Jesus in their hearts, 
which is communion; and Jesus in their hands, which is | 
co-operation .. . Others again declare that this ede of. 
prayer is according to the model which our Lord has given 
us. Thus the adoration answers to “hallowed be Thy 
Name’, the communion to ‘thy Kingdom come’, and the. 
co-operation to ‘ Thy will be done’.” 
The preparation for this kind of meditation is the same 
as in all other kinds: invoking the presence of the Holy” 
Spirit to teach us what he wills. This method helps people | 
to begin praying almost from the beginning, and it is” 
entirely directed to our Lord himself. 3 
This method is simple. It consists in three acts: a 
(i) Adoration: Jesus before our eyes; 
(ii) Communion: Jesus in our hearts; 
(iii) Co-operation: Jesus in our hands. 
For instance: we could take the story of the stilling off 
the storm on the Lake of Galilee (Mark: 1v :35-41). After 
the prayer of preparation, we read the story, slowly and 
thoughtfully. Then: . 
(i) We look at Jesus—sleeping, in the midst of the storm, 
at rest in God . . . the winds are howling and the waves 
are dashing into the boat, and still he goes on sleeping . . . 
His friends are nearly beside themselves with fear . . . 
We do not try to think . . . we simply look . . . and 
BEOTE (5) Jc. 
(ii) We pray that we may have something of his calm- 
ness in our lives . . . we wait quietly in his presence, and 
let him make us calm... = 
(iii) We now offer ourselves to him for this day. We 
pray that we may be set free from anxiety, fear, hurry, 
irritation, whatever temptations may meet us... We pray 
5p. 264. 
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he will bring his peace into the work we do, and give 
the people we meet . . . Then we pray for special 
le in trouble: in fear, or difficulty, and commit them _ 
nally: we make some small resolution on these lines 
ich can be carried out during this day: whether some- — 
1ing practical to cheer or help someone else—a visit, or 
etter—or that we will at least try to be calm when | 
so-and-so is most annoying ... Then: we could pray the 
Lord’s Prayer—for peace in the world—or for peace in the 
erclt®...°. | . 
_ All such acts of meditation of this kind—which spring 
out of prayer—are actual co-operation with Christ. To 
live in this spirit will affect everything we do: even the way 
we shut a door may bear the mark of his calmness. 
~ This method is capable of infinite variety. It is a loving 
prayer rather than an intellectual exercise. The more we 
it the more we realise that it is so satisfying because it — 
is on the pattern of the Lord’s Prayer. Karl Barth sums 
this up very well when he says :°® . 
_ “When we pray, we can only return to that prayer which 
was uttered in the Person of Jesus Christ and which is 
constantly repeated, because God is not without man. 
“God is the Father of Jesus Christ, and that very Man, 
Jesus Christ, has prayed, and He is still praying. Such 
is the foundation of our prayer in Jesus Christ. It is as . 
if God Himself has pledged to answer our request because - 
all our prayers are summed up in Jesus Christ who prays 
', . . Jesus Christ invites us, commands, and allows us to 
speak with Him to God, to pray with Him His own ~ 
prayer, to be united with Him in the Lord’s Prayer.” 
Meditation should always be related to life. A good 
‘meditation is not necessarily one in which we have been 
interested or even moved emotionally, but it is one which 
issues in acts of obedience and surrender carried out in 
daily life. 
 ®Karl Barth, Prayer, pp. 22 & 34. Soi) 
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Here is an instance of meditation which had a very search- 
ing influence upon life. It comes from a Chinese prison. 
Geoffrey Bull, a young missionary to Tibet, had been cap 
tured by the Chinese and was now shut up in a dark cell, 
alone. He says, ““I had no Bible in my hand, no watch 
on my wrist, no pencil or paper in my pocket. There was 
no real hope of release. There was no real hope of life. There 
was no real possibility of reunion with those I loved. The 
only reality was my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Yet 
without his Bible (which had been taken from him) he made 
frequent and prolonged meditations on passages of Scrip- 
ture, for the Bible was not only in his well-stored mind 
but in his heart. Later on, after gruelling experiences of 
interrogation and Punching he was able to write, 
“They had been unable to break the grip of the Hand that 
held me. They had been unable, in all their bitter and 
sustained bombardment, to dislodge God’s Word a 
my heart. ° 

One day, when he had already been in prison for a onl 
time and all hope of freedom seemed remote or impossible, 
he was reflecting upon his call to missionary service. Te 
had been unmistakable, confirmed by many strange andl 
inspiring experiences both outward and inward. The three 
years in Tibet had been exhilarating. And now he was 
perplexed, and he was wondering why “ the opening door 
of Tibet’? was “replaced by the closed door” of his cell. 
How could this be reconciled with the reality of his call? 
Then he began to think about the story of Abraham and 
Isaac on Mount Moriah: “In my loneliness I followed 
Abraham to Moriah. I watched him . . . cutting wood 

. and preparing the fire . . .” and so he went through 
the whole story, picturing every part of it as vividly as 
though he had been there. 

When he had relived the story, he began to ask himself, 


7 Bull, op. cit, p. 13. (Geoffrey Bull was in prison from Octobe 
1950 to December 1953.) 
8 Ibid., p. 143. 
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follow the call of God as Abraham did?” And as 
ndered, he asked himself what he could give that 
olutely vital to him, then and there, in that situation, — “2 
very moment. Suddenly he saw that there was 
thing to be surrendered which would cost him every- 
ing: “‘Suddenly I knew that what I called ‘my call’ — 
was precisely that to me. My call had become the very life 
lived. Somehow I had made it mine, when really it was 
ways His. . . . God’s call had become my career.” The 
ore he thought about this, the more he realised that even 
must be given up, for what God wanted from him was 
not even his work in Tibet but himself, for as he says, 
“While I had my call, in a way I had everything still, so 
(00 must go—go back to God who gave it.” Then he 
ds, “He still waits to know whether, with our hands 
iclasped, we will meet him on the hill.’ 


® Bull, op. cit., p. 98. 
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Almighty and most merciful God, Who hast given the Bible 
to be the revelation of Thy great love to man, and of Thy 
power and will to save him: grant that our study of it may 
not be made in vain by the callousness or carelessness of out 


hearts, but that by it we may be led to repentance for our sins, 
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filled with hope, made strong for service; and above all filled 
_ with the true knowledge of Thee and of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. E 
ws GEORGE ADAM SMITH (adapted) 


ie 


Take away, O Lord, the veil of my heart while I read Y 
Scriptures. Blessed art Thou O Lord: O teach me Thy 
statutes. Touch my heart; enlighten my mind; open my lip: 
and fill them with praise. Through Jesus Christ our Lord 
LANCELOT ANDREWES (adapta 
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Ee O God, who by Thine almighty Word dost enlighten ever 
man who cometh into the world: enlighten we beseech Th 
the hearts of us Thy servants by the glory of Thy grace, th 
we may ever think such things as are worthy and well-pleas- 
. ing to Thy Majesty, and love Thee with a perfect hea 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

ALCUIN | 
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‘THE PRAYER OF FAITH | 


I believe we shall never clearly understand the true sense of 
the many dark passages of human affairs till we be on the 
other side. Only this we know, that though clouds and 
darkness are round about Him, yet righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of His throne, and the inner side of — 
that thick darkness is lined with purest and most perfect light ; 
and how much reason have we to long to see it, and to think 
this dark night very long, but withal to be relieved with the 
assurance that the morning is coming, and the day will break, 
and then all these shadows will flee away. 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON 


That man is perfect in faith who can come to God in the 
utter dearth of his feelings and desires, without a glow or 
an aspiration, with the weight of low thoughts, failures, 
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neglects, and wandering forgetfulness, and say to Him ‘ Thou ‘ 


art my refuge’. 
GEORGE MACDONALD 


The whole road is ordinarily travelled in darkness. We z 


teceive enlightenment only in proportion as we give ourselves 
more and more completely to God by humble submission 
and love. We do not first see, then act: we act, then see. 
It is only by the free submission of our judgment in dark 
faith that we can advance to the light of understanding ... 
And that is why the man who waits to see clearly before he 
will believe never starts on the journey. 
THOMAS MERTON 
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Faith and love are the gifts of God, and are given to all who 


want them. Your mistake is to imagine that faith is a 
delightfully strong feeling of confidence in God, a sensitive 
support and comfort of believing; whereas faith is the clinging 
of the penitent’s will to Christ... You cannot deceive 
yourself by confidence, if your confidence is in God, in His 
love and mercy, not in yourself... . 

F. CONGREVE 


have been thinking about prayer as an activity—as 


mething that we do. Many of us have a secret hope that 
some way or another we shall get on, till prayer becomes — 


ier. We may even dream of all kinds of wonderful — 
ae which may lie ahead. When we begin to see 
at the life of prayer is quite different from “what wel 
Decced. it is a shock. Instead of getting better we seem 
to be getting worse. We see our sins and faults of character — 
nore clearly, Often we fail badly in very ordinary matters — 
in daily life. Far from climbing up the hill we seem to be 
slipping down, When we feel like this it is salutary to — 
realise that this Alice-in-Wonderland experience is normal. 
Spiritual progress consists in two elements: (a) in preserv- 
ing an even spirit in the midst of these inevitable fluctuations 
of feeling, without giving way to discouragement; (b) in— 
an increasing simplification: on the one hand, this leads 
_ toa greater sense of our weakness, sinfulness and nothing- 
“ness; and, on the other, to a growing desire for God, and 
his will. Now we see that the essence of prayer consists in 
seeking God, and giving ourselves to him, in the prayer of 
faith. 
_ What does faith mean here? It certainly does not mean 
the widespread notion that it is “ believing something you 
_ know cannot possibly be true”! True faith is the gift of 
God. He moves us to desire it, and he gives us the power 
to believe in him. But in prayer we have to go further: 
_ meditation is a valuable aid to prayer, rather than prayer 
itself. Vocal prayer, though most important, is only one 
element i in prayer. Sooner or later, people who have been 


Becandstill. The books they have been using now seem 
dull and meaningless. When they try to meditate, it seems 
II5 
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impossible. Yet out of prayer-time their minds work ee - 


PRAYER 


_ fectly well. They can think and write and attend to Le 


completely. The time set apart for prayer becomes a perio de 
of vague discomfort, and they are glad when the time is 
up. Then they get worried: they think they must have 
committed some sin, or omitted some duty; they set to 
and rack their brains. to find out where they have gone | 
wrong. 

‘This is a crucial moment in the life of prayer. For this — 
is the beginning of the desert, in which they may have to” 
wander for a long time. To go forward under such con 
ditions demands a good deal of courage. At this point, for 
lack of wise guidance, many people go back: either they 
sink down to a rather formal level of religious ‘ duties’, or 
they give up praying altogether, with the final phrase: “it 
was all an illusion”! Yet, if they had understood aa 
was happening, they would have known that this apparent 
failure was the way forward. In every age hosts of men 
and women have trodden this desert road, and they have 
left us clear guidance about the way to follow it. & 

The first point is this: God is now leading us into a _ 
different kind of prayer. Long experience has shown that 
in a very general way prayer is like a path which passes” 
through different regions: at first, along a wide and fertile 
valley; ; it has its ups and downs but on the whole much of 
the way is pleasant and invigorating, and we imagine it will _ : 
get better and better further on. Then the path becomes 
narrower; it winds up and up, and is often rough and 
stony; now and then we cannot see more than a few feet. 
ahead, and the mountains seem to close in upon us in 


menacing way. Sometimes the clouds come down, and we 
have to spend hours on a narrow ledge, keeping still; we 
dare not go on, for fear of falling over a precipice. Somes : 
times the way leads through a dark, rocky gorge, a verit-— 
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lley of the shadow of death. We wonder whether 
light will ever shine again. 
This parable of the ways of prayer suggests that a simple 
th supports us in the valley; but that during the long 
climb up the mountain side we are being trained into a 
ch stronger faith in God. We are learning to believe 
€ we cannot see, and we are sure that there is light _ 
the top. This new way of prayer is often called the © 
yer of faith. Some writers call it the “‘ Night of Sense”, 
ich, in the teaching of St. John of the Cross, is the first 
tage in the Dark Night of the Soul. It is a well-trodden > 
—a definite spiritual experience—quite different from 
se moods of depression or discouragement which may 
ack us for various reasons at other times. This prayer 
faith—speaking broadly—has two elements: sometimes 
° who are in it are dimly, but consolingly, aware of the 
sence of God; at other times they are only conscious of 
sense of absence. This alternating sense of absence and 
presence is a purely subjective feeling. It does not mean 
that God is nearer to us, or further away from us, in these 
fluctuations. If our whole mind is set on doing his will, 
he is really with us—very closely—all the time. 
_ Some people find it hard to accept this. “‘ How do we | 
know,” they ask, “ why we are in this state? May it not be 4 
that we have gone wrong somewhere? perhaps we are a 
suffering for our own faults?” St. John of the Cross gives . 
three clear signs which will show us where we are. He says ‘ 
ree things : : “2 
» (a) if we have no pleasure in meditation, or even a” 
‘positive distaste for it... g 
 (b) if we feel empty and cold, and anxious about our 


Biate 2. . 

(c) if we find that we cannot use our imagination in . 
“prayer, as we could do previously—then we are in the night ; 
of sense. Some people spend years in this condition; so y 
it is wise to try to understand what is happening. Then 
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we can learn how to adapt ourselves to a new way 


praying. 
Instead of a long period of spiritual reading, or medita- 


in Brderut to help us to get going. Then offer some brief— 
one sentence—prayers (chosen beforehand if necessary). Say 
one at a time, very slowly, and quietly; and say it aga 

and again, until its meaning seems to be exhausted. Then 
go on to the next, and do the same. Generally it is coal 
that after a time eight such acts of prayer will fill up quite 
a long time. Gradually we may find that we use fewer anil 
fewer acts till we come to the point of being content with 
one, which says all we want to say. The rest of our prayel 
is spent in silence, but with the one thought or desire flow- 
ing through our mind without any forcing, like a hidden 
melody making a quiet tune. All this should be carried 
on very quietly, not trying to realise anything, or to force 
any feeling. In the main, as time goes on, we shall find 
that the acts tend to be the same: either “Have mercy 
upon me a sinner ”’, or “ Oh God! I want Thee and Thee 
only.” This second prayer is the heart of contemplative 
prayer. What we feel while we are quiet before God does 
not matter in the least. Sometimes we shall have distract- 
ing thoughts, but, if they are involuntary, they do no 
harm. All our prayer now consists in wanting God. ; 

How can we tell that such a prayer is real? This will 
come out very clearly in the course of the day. If we go 
out into the day wanting to do nothing but the will of 
God, and holding on to this amidst all our round of duties 
we can be sure that our prayer is genuine. 

Outside the time of prayer we should read the Bible ang 
think about it. If possible we should do also some definite 
theological reading. One practical point is very important: 
if we give way to self-indulgence or self-will this prayer 
will stop instantly, until we have confessed it and begun 
again. For this kind of prayer we usually need silence and 
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, for most of us, the night or the very early morning 
the best times for such prayer. The spirit in which 
we practise this prayer should be one of complete abandon- 
ment to God: let him give us the state of prayer he sees 
best for us. All we have to do is to take what he gives, and 
ye thankful. The essence of the prayer of faith is this com- 
= committal of ourselves into God’s hands, 


a 
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_ This kind of prayer may be our way for a long time, 
with its almost imperceptible alternations of quiet assurance, 
and blankness, or a sense of unreality. But life goes on, 
and gradually we learn that God is with us all the time. 
Strength is given both for work and for suffering; and 
underneath is a sense of being supported secretly by a power 
not our own. 

_ Then, a time comes when all this support is taken away. 
We want God more than ever; but everything seems to 
vave vanished. We are alone in a dark place. Temptation 
attacks us. External trials and troubles weigh upon us. 
We are tempted to cry out: Where is God? 

~ Once more, and still more seriously, we wonder whether 
ve have gone wrong? This blankness, deadness, coldness 
(which is often called aridity) may of course be due to 
some fault in our ordinary life: to some act of self-will, 
or self-indulgence, or selfishness, or some hidden resent- 
ment; whatever it may e with real prayer and an honest 


de; many people like to pray in the dark. In any 
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here are some signs which will reassure us:—if we alway 


out him is barren and meaningless—even if we feel we 
can’t pray and yet want to pray more and more—then 
we can be sure that God is leading us. We must not lose 
heart: God is with us, and all will be well. 

This experience of dack ess is not at all rare. In the words 
of St. John of the Cross: “‘ The night of sense is common 
and the lot of many . . . the spiritual night is the portion 
of very few.’? This darkness takes many different forms, 
and it varies greatly in intensity. When it reaches the 
point of actual distress it is called desolation. In this state 
of suffering the only way to keep our foothold is to fix our 
eyes on Jesus upon the Cross: There he hung, in silence and 
darkness. The crowds had melted away; the soldiers were 
there, but even they had fallen silent as they watched the 
man in the centre. A few women stood near the Cross, and 
at a distance were numbers of grieving pilgrims—silently 
waiting for the end. The air was very still. Suddenly from 
the distant Temple came the sound of trumpets, blown 
by the Levites to announce the fact that the slaughter of 
the Paschal lambs had begun. : 

At that moment Jesus uttered a loud, terrible cry: “ My 
God! my God! why hast thou forsaken Me?” The soldiers 
were startled. One of them ran and filled a sponge with 
vinegar to ease his thirst. A few moments later he cried 
out again: one word only: “It is accomplished!” and 
yielded up his spirit into the Father’s hands. ea 

What did that cry of desolation mean? One element in 
it was certainly an appalling sense of isolation. For one 
who had always been in the closest communion with God 
his Father, and whose whole life was spent in love towards 
everyone round him, this terrible feeling of being out of 
contact with God and man wrung from him this cry of 
~anguish. Why did he suffer this devastating experience? 
It was for our sake, that none of us should ever have to 
be alone like this. It shows us—what he could not possibly 
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ws us how much God cares. 


th seems to be about to yield, is finally triumphant. It 
no feeling now to support it, no beatific vision to absorb 
It stands naked in His soul and tortured as He stood 
ed and scourged before Pilate. Pure and simple and 
surrounded by fire, it declares for God. The sacrifice ascends 
the cry ‘My God’ . It was a cry im desolation, but 
came out of faith. Iti is ‘the last voice of Truth speaking 
en it can but cry... It was blackness of darkness. And 
He would fae "Yet He would-hold fast...‘ My 
d!’ and in the cry came forth the victory.”* 
n his Letters?, Father Congreve records a moving ex- 
perience of his own as a young man. He was still an under- 
graduate at Oxford, but he was spending the winter in the 
south of France with his mother, who was dying. She was 
a good Christian, who had helped and comforted many 
people during her life; but one day, near the end, she 
ant turned to him in great distress of mind: “ We were alone 
and she told me that her faith had deserted her, she seemed 
to 0 be facing death without a Saviour. I could do nothing, 
say nothing. I was surprised and frightened. Was that 
be the end of a saint’s life? I read the 23rd Psalm to her, 
and had nothing else to say . . . She bore this terror for 
E erhaps a day and a night, but the next day we were alone 
again, and she turned her head to me, with the old habitual 
ok (it was like morning) and said: It has all passed; 
it is all right, Jesus is very near me.” Again and again 
in later life Father Congreve was able to help a great many 
people who were passing through similar experiences, and 
‘not always during illness. It is evident that he is speaking 
out of his own experience. He understood the craving for 
—1C. S. Lewis, George Macdonald: An Anthology, No. 32. 
_ 2Father Congreve, Spiritual Letters, pp. 19 ff. 
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certainty when he wrote: “I do not think that a lover oft 
God strains after any special sensible consciousness off 
finding God, as if without some special reply . . . he was” 
forsaken .. . unable to go forward. The special character _ 
of the saint is that he waits for nothing, for he is in the way, 
being in Christ—not a mere track, but a living way into 
the Holiest.,°. . He does not think it necessary that he 
should feel Ged . he knows that ‘in Him we live and - 
move and have our being’. That is enough certainty to. 
travel by.’ 

In another letter to someone who needed guidance he 
suggests that she should make some such resolve: “ When 
I find nothing in myself and in the future but emptiness and — 
solitude of spirit, I will gird my soul to be faithful to Love, — 
and go through emptiness and solitude to Love, and I 
shall know and believe that I am not alone, and that my 
dryness and weariness are not an unshared burden: and 
will be content, not to seé Love yet, who is with me and 
whom I follow. Hope lives by what it does not see today, — 
faith holds it fast, but love, even while it complains of its 
desertion, cannot help delighting in Love, whose absence 
it mourns.’”* 


III 


The question may well be asked: But why do some 
people have to go through such trials? and, after all, why 
should prayer, which is supposed to help us, lead us into 
such difficulties? Those who-are going through such ex- 
periences certainly cannot see any good in them at the 
time. But when they reach a point where they can look 
back and take breath, they find to their surprise that they 
have learned a great deal. Their perspective has altered. 
The searching light of these testing-times has dried up a 
great deal of their natural and childish spirit of self-seeking. 

8 Father Congreve, Spiritual Letters, p. 81. 4 Ibid., p. 147. 


E him as never before. Their actual desires have been 
ified. Even when they are in distress of mind they taste 
: kind of “bitter peace ”—to use Fénélon’s phrase. Above 
, since it is the way we behave outside our prayer-time 
at tests its reality, they discover that this dry, tasteless 
ayer strengthens the will, and enables us to meet the 
tests and trials-of realllife with-frmness and wisdom. For 
last, we have begun to put God first. 

- But although all this is true, we must never fall into the 
Opposite error, and distrust our own reason to the extent 
f falling into a limp inertia. Even while we are in this 
right we should be severe with ourselves, and carefully 
xamine our thoughts and impulses in the cool light of 
reason. For “it is by the light of reason that we keep 
on travelling through the night of faith”. Thomas Merton 
compares this journey of the soul along the “ highway of 
true faith’’, to a night journey by car along a dark high 
‘oad: ‘‘ The only way the driver can keep to the road is 
by using his headlights. So in the mystical life, reason 
has its function. The way of faith is necessarily obscure. 
1h e drive by night. Nevertheless our reason penetrates the 
| darkness enough to show us a little of the road ahead. It 
is by the light of reason that we interpret the sign-posts 
and make out the landmarks along the way. Those who 
“misunderstand St. John of the Cross imagine that the way 
_of nada (nothing) is like driving by night without any head- 
a ights whatever. That is a dangerous misunderstand- 
Fi ip (omnes mi Ge: 

Students of Church history® will realise the need for this 
warning, for too often the path of spirituality has been 


5 Thomas Merton, The Ascent to Truth, p. 114. 
8 cf. Enthusiasm, by Ronald Knox. 


sod, and they adore him in all his ways. They long _ 
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littered with the shadows of those who have wandered 
the straight path of faith, and have strayed into false 
ticism, fanaticism, or other dangerous errors. These h 
often led not merely to self-delusion, but to insanity 
immorality. Even the most earnest persons have gi 
astray when they have hankered after visions and voices 
and revelations, instead of seeking God alone. ; 

Some people who want to lead a spiritual life tend to 
make a spurious distinction between what is spiritual a1 
what is intellectual—with the implication that the intel 
lect should be ignored in the search for God. Nothing 
could be more mistaken. God has given us the gift of 
reason in order that we may be able to discern the truth, 
“The truth shall make you free,” says Jesus. Spiritual 
freedom is always characterised by good sense and intel- 
ligence. St. Teresa of Avila hated all that was mushy 0 or 
sentimental, She valued ‘‘ men of good heads” as spiritual 
advisers, and saw the importance of this kind of advice 
for her Sisters in their new and precarious calling as a 
reformed Order. 4 

St. Gregory Nazianzen says that the spiritual man is an 
instrument played by the Holy Spirit. It is this music 
that we hear in the life of a real saint, and we know that 
reason alone could never create such music. In the wor 
of Merton: ‘‘It is the function of reason not to play 
instrument, but only to tune the strings.”” To keep o 
instrument in tune for God requires a delicacy of under- 
standing which can only be given through an enlightenec 
and purified use of the intellect, as well as of the oth 
faculties of the soul. Balance in ordinary life will al 
affect the issue. We need to know how much self-den 
is required, and when relaxation would be better. Reas 
helps us to discriminate, and under the guidance of G 
we learn wisdom .. . the wisdom which can distinguisl 
real inspiration Fone the impulses of our own human 
desires. 

7 The Ascent to Truth, p. 134. 


thing is certain: excitement and turmoil almost 


od is not heard in the midst of such noise. God 
s and speaks quietly, and we must learn to be quiet: 
he inspirations of the Holy Ghost are quiet . . . His 
ice brings peace. It does not arouse excitement, but allays 
ecause excitement belongs to uncertainty. The voice of 
od is certitude. If He moves us to action, we go forward 
ith peaceful strength. More often than not His inspir- 
ons teach us to sit still. They show us the emptiness and 
nfusion of projects which we thought we had undertaken 
s glory .. . He delivers us from ambition. The Holy 
is most easily recognised where He inspires obedience 
humility . . . The light of the Holy Ghost does not 
re us pleased with ourselves, but pleased with God 


only.” 


IV 


Jow is all this related to our daily life? With some people, 
e difficulties increase the habit of introspection. But 
goes on: we have our work, our families, our relation- 
ips, our opportunities of helping others. The more reso- 
tely we turn away from ourselves and try to be faith- 
1 to all the demands life makes upon us, the more shall 
find strength to live and to serve. Love is our goal: 
e to God, expressed in quict confidence through these 
id stretches, and love to man—to everyone around us, and 
yond. We should not forget that there are plenty of 
en and women among us now who are treading this 
desert path, showing no sign of depression—resolute in 

bedience to God, and unceasing in their efforts to serve 
a id help others. Now and again, they discover, to their 
amazement, that they are able to help and enlighten people 
quite new way. Then they know that God is support- 
8 The Ascent to Truth, pp. 137 & 138. 


signify that we are getting worked up. The voice _ 


_ go forward. They begin to realise the truth of these words : 
__ “We never mount so high as when we do not know where 
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we are going.” - a 
Some years ago I crossed the Alps twice in one d 


through the tunnel of St. Gothard. It was a crisp aut 


day, and the sun was shining brightly as we began 
ascent. Then we plunged into the darkness, up and u 
and round and round we went, light and darkness follow: 
each other in swift succession. But at every turn in 
ascent, .as I looked out of the train window I could see 
at every bend in the spiral route we were much high 
up the mountain-side. If we could have gone higher s 
we would have come out into a light so brilliant that - 


would have had to veil our faces for the glory of 


light on the dazzling snow. “The darkness and the | 
are both alike to thee . . . Thou hast beset me behind and 
before, and laid thine hand upon me.” 


PRAYERS 


My God, if Thou wilt that I be in light, be Thou blessed 
it; and if Thou wilt that I be in darkness, still be Thou 
d for it. Let both light and darkness, life and death 
Thee. 

FATHER BAKER 


) God, by whom the meek are guided in judgment, and 
‘riseth up in darkness for the godly; grant us, in all 
Bacubts and uncertainties, the grace to ask what Thou 
rouldst have us do. That the Spirit of wisdom may save us 4 
n all false choices, and that in Thy light we may see light, 
in Thy straight path may not stumble, through Jesus ad 

tist our Lord. 4 
4 
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% WILLIAM BRIGHT 
Abide with us, O Lord, for it is toward evening, and the 
is far spent: abide with us, and with Thy whole Church. 
e with us in the evening of the day, in the evening of 
n the evening of the world. Abide with us in Thy grace 
mercy, in Holy Word and Sacrament, in Thy comfort 
1 Thy blessing. Abide with us in the night of distress and 
in the night of doubt and temptation, in the night of 
‘tte Ee 7a when these shall overtake us. Abide with us 
with all Thy faithful ones, O Lord, in time and in 
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PRAYER AND LIFE 


Prayer is the expression of a life. Prayer is not the whole 


of a spiritual life... It rises out of a hinterland which 
determines its quality ... It is not too much to say that 


for every thought we give to prayer itself—excepting of 
course the actual practice of prayer, which is vital at every 


stage—we should give ten to the life behind the prayer. 
E. HERMAN 


Christ is still journeying whither He has gone before... 


Christ is still here toiling . . . 4 


Christ is still here in want... 
Christ is still here in bonds ... 
Christ is still here in sickness. ... 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


Here we come down to earth. Unless life and prayer 
are integrated, prayer becomes unreal and life unsatisfying. 


ieif the gap between the two becomes too wide, both go. 


bad. A wonderful picture of this complete integration of 
ppptayer and life is given to us in the Gospel of St. John. 
_ “Now... when Jesus knew that his hour had come 
to depart out of this world to the Father, having loved 
fptis own who were in the world, he loved them to the end. 


And during supper . . . Jesus, knowing that the Father — 


_ had given all things into his hands, and that he had come 
- from God-and was going to God, rose from supper, laid 
aside his garments, and girded himself with a towel. Then 
he poured water into a basin, and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel with which 
he was girded.” 
And this was “the night in which he was betrayed”, 
the last night he was to spend with his friends before his 
death. The cross was only a few hours away, and yet, at 
this great moment, with his heart full of sublime confidence 
in God, and infinite and tender love for his brethren, he 
took off his outer garments and knelt before each one in 
turn, to render a small service which they were all too proud 
to do for one another. He went round the circle in complete 
‘silence, only speaking in answer to Peter’s impulsive ex- 
postulations. When he had done, he sat down again, and 
said to them, as he looked round into their faces with such 
_ gentleness and love, ‘Do you know what I have done to 
you? ... If 1 then, your Lord and Teacher, have washed 
your feet, you also ought to wash one another’s feet.” 
Here we sce the majesty and the humility of God. He 
is infinitely high and holy, and yet infinitely near: Se 
who has seen me has seen the Father,” said Jesus that same 
evening, possibly in the Upper Room, as they sat at table. 
131 
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Here life and prayer are one, in the smallest act of courtes: 
and service, and in the act of complete self-sacrifice. Jesu: 
tells us plainly: this is how we ought to live, because h 
has given us an example of love in action which everyon 
can follow. From adoration we must go straight to th 
humblest tasks, or to the utmost limits of self-sacrifice. 


4 


if 
We must begin where we are: with ourselves—as mentbe 
of the community in which God has placed us. First of 
all, we begin by realising the need to be before we can act 
Bright: ! ‘For in a civilisation which has lost the meaning 
of life, the most useful thing a Christian can do is to live, 
and ie understood from the poittt of view of faith, has 
an extraordinary explosive force.’+ 

For many of us, to Jive, in the true sense of the word, — 
may mean a change i in our way of living: if we have beer 
over-active, always in a hurry, overloaded with good works, © 8 
we need to study to be quiet. The world may rush about; © 
people who have no faith may use ceaseless activity as as 
drug to keep them from thinking. But Christians live in 
another order, and in a far wider world. The habit of | 
prayer and worship enables us to live in an ordered way. 
In the end such people accomplish more, though they seem — 
to work less, because their minds are at rest, and they are — 
not concerned about themselves, or what others think of 
them. There is great need for a Christian style of life, which — 
could be created, perhaps in families and small groups, — 
till it would spread through the Church, and people would — 
begin to see that here is a new way of life. On the other — 
hand if we are inclined to take it easy, and not to trouble | 
very much about people, we shall be stirred to greater 
activity and concern for others. The main thing is to live — 
a balanced life, controlled even down to the smallest details _ : 

1J. Ellul, Te Presence of the Kingdom, p. 94. : 
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prayer are integrated. 
some of us it is important to learn the value of 
on: both physical and mental. For instance, if we 
me to prayer tired and hurried, a short time of physical 
ation will be far better than rushing into prayer at 
If we are in a state of excessive tension we shall 
be too distracted to pray. In the act of prayer we 
d avoid all rigidity of posture, and adopt the attitude 
ich we are least conscious of the body. Some people 
‘in their times of prayer, and then go back to their 
more tired than ever. Numbers of people have 
ed this secret of relaxation, and out of this rest in 
they have come out calm and refreshed, able to cope 
hard work, and travel, and with all kinds of difh- 
ties, in a cheerful and quiet spirit. Out of prayer-time it 
obvious that one of the best ways of relaxing is to enjoy 
self and laugh: in the words of Dr. Fuller, “an ounce 
mirth is worth a pound of sadness” 


5 III 


So we must begin where we are. "That is the first essen- 
ial. We begin with facts, not with day-dreams—the facts 
our homes and families, of the place where we live, and 
people we meet every day, at home, at church, in the 
ce, or shop, or school, or factory, or anywhere else. 
en there is the fact of our job. We may like it, or we 
y only do it because there seems to be no other way of 
rning a living, but it is a fact and must be faced. The 
e applies to all the circumstances of our lives. We may 
happy in them, or we may dislike and resent them, but 
are there—to be faced and either accepted or altered. If 
“believe that we are not intended to live in them for 
rest of our life, through prayer we shall gain wisdom 
and strength to change them. If not, then complete accept- 
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ance of the situation as the will of God for the moment will, 
bring peace and stability into our lives. The future, for the 
moment, must be left in God’s hands. When his time comes, 
we may be sure that he will give us the help we need ‘ 
come out of a difficult situation. 

This habit of facing facts, honestly and squarely, is 
closely connected with the meaning of vocation. We - 
face facts more courageously and wisely if we are sure that: 
the world is not ruled by chance, if we believe, as Christians, 
that this is God’s world, that ne is in control of all things, 
including the circumstances of our own lives. It is not. 
childish to think that God is concerned in our affairs. He 
has a great and glorious purpose for the whole world, and‘ 
within that purpose he has a definite part for each one of 
us to play. It is most important to realise that vocation 
applies to us all, not only to parsons, missionaries, doctors 
and nurses, or teachers. We are all called to obedience to 
God’s will in all things, it is true, but the meaning of life is 
greatly enhanced when we realise that for each one of us 
there is also a special vocation. We receive this vocation from 
God, but not passively, as we take a letter or a telegram. No, 
we have to keep our ‘minds open to events and our hearts 
open to God, often having to wait about and go through 
long periods of uncertainty, which seem like wasted time; 
but in the end we see that they are really part of the 
vocation itself. Our vocation may be fulfilled in a great 
many different ways, both outward and inward. For 
some it comes in the form of positive achievement, from 
the creative life of the home and the family out into all 
kinds of public service, in education or research, in the 
sphere of medicine or administration, or in social reforms or 
politics and the like; or it may come in the shape of work 
as an artist, writer, poet, musician, or craftsman; for others, 
in the thousand and one jobs in business, industry, com- 
merce, or agriculture, on which the welfare of the com- 
munity depends. In many of these vocations there is the 
reward of outward success, or at least the feeling that one 


\ 


as made a vital contribution to human welfare, whether it 
‘recognised or not. 
But there are other kinds of vocations which are ‘ace 
1ore difficult to recognise and accept: sometimes ex- 
pressed in suffering and apparent failure, when often all 
that we can do is to be and to endure. Others have to 
_ spend their lives in uncongenial or hard and unrequited 
_ work, which yields nothing but disappointment to the 
person concerned though the work itself may be useful and 
_ necessary. Such experiences, even if sometimes they seem to 
have no pattern, and to be nothing but bits and pieces, may 
become a real and fruitful vocation if offered to God; then 
va seems like frustration becomes creative and worth- 
while. For with God there is no waste. 
_ This is no mere theory; this whole view of life as vocation 
‘is based upon the deepest truth of the Incarnation. All 
_ the experiences of Jesus as man, all that he learned from 
ee years of which we know nothing in Nazareth, and all 
that he went through in Galilee and Jerusalem, were gath- 
_ ered up in his final offering on the cross and brought to 
_ fruition in his risen manhood through the Resurrection. 
: ‘From the human point of view much of his life on earth 
"must have seemed to have consisted of a great many un- 
‘related odds and ends. Yet when God raised him from 
‘the dead on Easter Day, he “took these bits and pieces 
of a disjointed ministry and wove from them a single gar- 
‘ment of salvation for the whole world”’.? Nothing that 
he had done or suffered upon earth was lost or wasted. 
God accepted, used, and transformed it all into the perfect 
pattern of redemption. So we too, united with him, are 
‘also raised up complete in him and victorious over time 
and death, and all that seems contrary to his will. For 
“he must reign”’, and we are “partakers of his resur- 
_rection’’, When we realise this, when we see that each 
life is ennobled by the call of God and made fruitful by 
Christ’s risen life, we are able to take each day as it comes, 
2H. A. Williams, Jesus and the Resurrection, p. 67. 
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as a fresh gift from God. This of course includes all 

circumstances in it, as part of his will for us, whate 
they may be. This does not mean that he sends all kin 
of difficulties and frustration, but that in every situati 
we can find and do the will of God. There may be period 
in life when our time seems to be frittered away in trivi 
and commonplace matters, yet even in such a situation w 
can live in peace because we believe that for the moment 
this is the way appointed for us, though we do not under- 
stand it at all. We can live like this because we are sure « 
of God, and because we know that his love and power are’ 
at the helm and that he fills every part of life with meaning. 


Ws 


We must begin where we are. For many people the 
heavy responsibilities of home and family and earning a | 
living absorb all their time and strength. Yet such a home 
—where love is—may be a light shining in a dark place, a 
silent witness to the reality and the love of God. | ; 

We must begin where we are, but once we have pt 
ourselves and our lives into God’s hands, to be used as he 
wills, and when and where, we must be on the alert, peace- 
fully busy, but inwardly watching for signs of the will of 
God in the ordinary setting of our lives. To ears whic 
have been trained to wait upon God in silence, and i: 
the quietness of meditation and prayer, a very small in- 
cident, or a word, may prove to be a turning-point in ou: 
lives, and a new opening for his love to enter our worl 
to create and to redeem. 

Christian history is full of examples of this truth. For 
instance, the final abolition of slavery in the modern world 
was due, in its beginnings, to an unknown man, John 
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had grown up in this society and had taken | 
for granted until a day came when his employer — 
1 to make out a bill-of-sale for a woman slave, a 
4g woman who was a member of their household. Until | 
at moment Woolman had not thought about the question 
f slavery at all. Now he felt uneasy, but he was not clear 
nis mind, so he did what he was told and felt very 
appy. Finally he told his employer that he believed 
ve-keeping to be inconsistent with the Christian re- 
gion”. For the moment that was all, but it was not the 
nd of the matter. Woolman’s mind was very concrete. 
1en he was confronted by a fact, he thought out a theory 
conduct before he dealt with it. So it was five years 
fore he had thought out his position on slavery, and it 
| s more than ten years before he began to speak it out 
~ in public. From that time onward until his death, he never 
ceased to make a vigorous attack upon the whole system 
f slavery. It cost him a great deal, in time and travelling, 
and unpopularity, and suffering. Sometimes the burden 
seemed almost more than he could bear. Then he turned 
to prayer, and found strength to go on to the end.® 
Elizabeth Fry was led into her great work for prisoners 
being asked to make baby clothes for the naked babies | 
Newgate Prison. So quietly and almost casually did 
er vocation unfold—it came through a call from without 
for a practical service which any woman could give. When 
she went to Newgate with a bundle of little garments she 
had no idea that, at that moment, for her the hour of 
destiny had struck.* 
The Abbé Pierre, speaking in Paris in 1955, tells us how 
his great work for suffering and homeless people began: 
“ When I started, in the humblest, obscurest way, by help- 
‘ing a human being in my street who was sleeping in the 
‘open, this began to arouse the public conscience. It began 


8 Janet Whitney, John Woolman, Quaker. ; 
4Janet Whitney, Elizabeth Fry, pp. 142ff. 2 4 


got to awaken on a world scale.’ 


Again, it was the sight of a child dying of starvatiogl 
in the Sicilian village of Trappeto that turned Danilo Dolci, — 
a young architect, into one “of the most passionate re- . 
formers of our time’’. Dissatisfied with his successful life — 
in the north of Italy he went south to this miserable village. 


because he had heard that it was a place of terrible poverty 
and misery. When he reached Trappeto, he found men 
living like animals, people turning to crime simply to get 


food for their starving children, wives and families left 


to starve when their husbands were caught and sent to 
prison. He was appalled by this distress and decided then 
and there, to give his whole life to helping them. Now 
and then he has fasted for long periods in order to draw 
the attention of the government to this distress. He is 
often called the Gandhi of Sicily. He is not a politician. 


His main work until now has been to establish centres for 


research in full employment, free dispensaries and clinics, — 


and adult education centres. He has married the widow of 


a fisherman with five children. They have four children of 
their own and have adopted four more. Aldous Huxley 
describes Dolci as the “‘ ideal twentieth century saint ’’.® 


We must begin where we are, but we must not stay there. 
But we must begin by being rather than by doing. That 


is, we must have love in our hearts before we can give love — 


to others. We cannot generate love simply by wishing it; 
what we need is the love of Christ taking hold of us and 
pouring out to others, to those nearest to us, where we 
so often fail, to the people we meet casually, in various 
ways—so often we ignore them as persons and only think 
of them in relation to our comfort or convenience—and 
then in an ever widening circle to all whom we can help 
in any way by love and prayer. This may sound easy, 


5 Abbé Pierre, op. cit., p. 78. 
6 The Sunday Times, March 29, 1959. 


eet with coldness or an icy reserve which erects an appar- 
tly insuperable barrier. Such an experience is testing. It 


impatient and to say inwardly, ‘“‘It’s no good! I give up! 
I wash my hands of him or her!” Nothing but living 
in the love of God for ourselves, and knowing his forbear- 

ance and patience with us, will enable us to hold on in the 
will to love. Day by day our one aim must be to try to 
put love and humility first in our prayers and our desires, 
to be resolved never to let indifference or impatience or 
irritation or evasion take the place of the will to love, 
keeping our hearts open to the love of God who loves us 
to the end, and to the uttermost, and will never let us go. 


Vv 


_ We must begin where we are, but we must be ready 
“to go further. It is not enough to be ready to answer a call 
_ for help when it forces itself upon our attention. As Christ- 
jians we are called to love the whole world—the world for 
< _ which Christ died—the whole human family. For all over 
~ the world there is not only the problem of physical hunger 
i _ and the threat of famine, there is a famine of love, a famine 


of the spirit. We all know that little children in institutions 


may die for lack of love, however carefully and scientifically 
they are handled. All over the world men and women 
and children are famishing for love, to be understood, to 
be welcomed, to be loved. Physical suffering is bad enough, 
but mental and spiritual suffering work still more havoc 
in the human spirit. 
So as Christians we are called to open our hearts to the 
; _ whole world, to face the facts of human suffering and 
distress. Hinager. sickness, and disease, crime and prisons, 
bad housing and loveless homes are all facts of which we 
are more or less aware. They should confront each of us 


ay tempt us to withdraw into proud isolation, or to feel — 
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can I do about this? 

In that searching parable of the last judgment when the - 
whole of mankind stands before the Son of man on the 
throne of his glory, there is no distinction of persons, and 2 
there is only one test: love, oo 

For some of us the challenge of this story arouses us | 
to a new sense of urgency in obedience to the call. of love. — 
Others feel the burden of human misery so intensely that — 
they are almost overwhelmed by it. They are sometimes 
tempted to give it all up, because, as they say, “‘ nothing we 
do will be of any use! It isn’t worthwhile!” If we ever 
feel like this we would do well to read the Gospels once 
more and notice how much time Jesus gave to individuals — 
in need, and then listen to his own words about the value — > 
of a cup of cold water given in his name. Once more we < 
see we must begin with God; all our efforts to help others — 
must be inspired and sustained by his love, and by the know- 
ledge that the smallest act of service or sacrifice is known © 
and treasured by him as done unto himself. Life and — 
prayer become integrated when prayer issues in service, and — 
when service drives us to prayer. For in prayer we gain — 
a new insight into our calling as Christians and a new 
power to fulfil it. It is a great help to realise that when we — 
go to prayer we are not alone, we are part of the whole 
church universal, the “ royal priesthood”. In a still deeper — 
way, we are not alone in our prayer. When we feel empty © 
and cold and lacking in love, we can step, as it were, in 
a moment, into the holiest, joining our imperfect, inarticu- — 
late, burdened prayers with the unceasing prayer of Christ, 
our great High Priest. For it is not our love and our efforts 
which will change men’s hearts, but only the all-powerful — 
love of Jesus. Praying in this way means that we can offer — 
not only our good desires, our fervent prayers, but our 
prayers of confession and penitence, our prayers of accept- 
ance, offering up as hidden sacrifices all the painful, un- 
congenial elements in our lives, even our failures—we can 


em all on the altar. Nothing is too great and nothing 
all for Christ to use. In the words of Lilias Trotter 2 
ris ’s intercession is not a massing of generalities. His 
t is large enough to go into the little details of our 
‘It is these that he kindles with burning coals of fire 
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us light, O Lord, that contemplating the love and 
ence of Jesus and His saints we may be changed into — 
and: patience. Take from us all selfishness, all softness 
| fastidiousness. Take from us all cowardice and timidity, 
d all self-love. Give us a share in their spirit of endurance. 
us a love of labour. Give us a love of the Cross. Give 
spirit of courage and of surrendered trust, that we may 
villing to spend ourselves, and to be spent, for the sake of 
y children, in union with Thy self-giving love. , 
ANON a 


sed Lord, who didst bid all who carry heavy burdens 
‘come to Thee, refresh us with Thy presence and Thy 
wer. Quiet our minds and give ease to our hearts, by bring- 
‘us close to things infinite and eternal. Open to us the 
ind of God, that in His Light we may see light. And crown 
choice of us'to be Thy servants by making us springs of 


< 


ngth and joy to all whom we serve. 

= ANON a 

Tee a 
Almighty and most merciful God, of Thy bountiful good- : 
ness keep us we beseech Thee from all things that may E 
hurt us: that we being ready both in body and soul, may 2 
cheerfully accomplish those things Thou wouldest have done; a 
ie: 


through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


_* Padwick, op. cit., p. 180. 
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Priesthood is of the essence of Christian discipleship... 
We cannot be effectual intercessors until we have learnt to be ~ 
priests of humanity . . . -We are called to be mediators . . . , 
To seek no private benefit, even in the realm of the spirit— , 
that is to be perfect even as our Father in heaven is perfect. 
To make of all prayers the Lord’s Prayer, and the praia of 
humanity—that is to be priests indeed. 
E. HERMAN 


He who gave us life told us how to pray... First of 
the Teacher of unity and peace . . . did not wish each one 
to pray only for himself. We have a public and common 
prayer. When we pray, it is not for one petson but for the 
whole people, because we all are one. God taught us peace, 
concord, unity: He bore us all in one Person; and he 
desites each one to pray for all. 4 

ST. CYPRIAN on the Lord’s Prayer — 


Now he prays in the eeu of God who prays in the peac 
of the Church, in the unity of Christ’s Body . . . whic 
consists of the many in the whole world who believ 
Therefore he who prays in the Temple is heard... A 
mankind is in Christ one man, and the unity of Christians : 
one Man. 

ST. AUGUSTINE — 


e first cause of all prayer and worship, as we have seen, 
e fact of God, the one reality—half realised by those 
are feeling after him, accepted with adoring delight 
those who have been found by him. ‘‘ Worship’’, says 
lyn Underhill, ‘‘ always means God, and the priority of 
God.” Nowhere does this come out more clearly than in the 
Lord’s Prayer, which is a complete instruction in prayer. 
Here the glory of God comes first, the needs of man second. 
‘et all are included in the one overarching reality of God, 
the living one, who is eternal love. These seven clauses 
"cover every aspect of prayer, both corporate and personal, 
private and public. For it is the prayer of the whole Church, 
-aying for, and with, the whole family of mankind. 
Most of us tend to be too narrow in our prayer. Even 
when we go beyond ourselves and our immediate circle of 
family and friends, we tend to pray on a limited scale. 
Yet the Lord’s Prayer includes the whole universe in its 
eep. Here there is no tension between the individual 
“and the mass: both personal and universal prayer are 
“necessary, and should come quite naturally to every fol- 
lower of the Christ who taught us that the Father’s House 
of Prayer is “ for all nations”. 
John Woolman’ was full of this universal spirit. Al- 
though it was his special vocation to call the attention of 
hristian slave-owners to the sin of slavery, this did not 
ean that he could see nothing else. In his Journal he 
eaks frequently of that “ spirit of pure and universal love ” 
_ which should be the guiding principle of all our life and 
action. On a stormy voyage to England, for instance, he 
“reflected a great deal upon the needs of mankind as a whole. 
) He thought much of the sailors in their rough and danger- 
“ous calling, and of the slaves who travelled in their ships. 


_ See pp. 136-7. 
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In this vessel in which he was sailing the men told him how 


the slaves were “‘ frequently brought on board in chains and _ 
fetters, with hearts loaded with grief under the apprehen- — 
sion of miserable slavery”’. In his Journal at this time he 


_ wrote: “‘I was now desirous to embrace every opportunity 
of being inwardly acquainted with the hardships and diffi- 


culties of my fellow-creatures, and to labour in God’s love 


for the spreading of pure righteousness in the earth.’ In 
another passage he speaks of a dream he had during an 
illness when he was very near death, and had even for- 
gotten his own name: ‘“ Being then desirous to know who 
I was, I saw a mass of matter of a dull gloomy colour be- 


tween the south and the east, and was informed that this — 
mass was human beings in as great misery as they could 


y 


be and live, and that I was mixed with them, and that — 


henceforth I might no longer consider myself as a distinct 
or separate being.” 

During his last illness at York, someone who was nursing 
him caught some words like this, as he murmured words 
of prayer: “‘O Lord my God! the amazing horrors of 


darkness were gathered round me, and covered me all — 


over, and I saw no way to go forth . . . I felt the depth 
and extent of the misery of my fellow-creatures separated 
from the divine harmony, and it was heavier than I could 


bear, and I was crushed under it . . . In the depths of ‘ 


misery O Lord, I remembered that Thou art omnipotent; 
that I had called Thee Father . . . and I felt that I loved 


Thee, and I was made quiet in my will, and I waited for 


deliverance from Thee... and I said ‘ Thy will, my Father, 
be‘ done.”.”* 

This was true prayer, in the spirit of the Lord’s Prayer, 
in the deepest sense of the word. 


So as we enter into the meaning of this prayer we begin ~ 


to see that the aim of prayer is not primarily the com- 
forting or enrichment of the person praying, but the 


2 The Journal of John Woolman, p. 275. 
8 Ibid., pp. 293 & 294. 
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rt very order of the Lord’s Prayer is significant : God 
and his glory, then man and his needs—thus reversing our 
inveterate tendency to put ourselves, our needs and desires 
first, and everything else second. 
: Thus adoration is the first and fundamental movement 
pi in all prayer, whether we are worshipping with others in 
ea great cathedral, or alone in the silence of our own room, 
_ or in the quietness of the hills. First of all, Jesus teaches 
rE us to look up and say, “Our Father, who art in heaven, 
“hallowed be thy name.” We may not always find it easy to 
do this, but we can try. When we are in an Alpine valley 
i we lift up our eyes unto the hills and gaze and gaze. Some- 
times there is nothing to see, the hills are hidden under 
a veil of cloud and mist. But we do not conclude that they 
exc disappeared for good! We know that they are there; 
1 then the clouds lift and the hills shine out again, blue and 
lovely against the clear sky. At other times they are half- 
- veiled in mist, but in between there are glimpses of brilliant 
sunlight, and on showery days there are broken rainbows, 
suggesting depths of distance and beauty out of sight. It 
is the same with our experiences of worship. Sometimes we 
are able to kneel in awe and adoration, with hearts which 
are entranced by the beauty which we dimly see, and still 
more by the conviction that here is the goal of our heart’s 
desire: ‘‘ Thou dost excite us to delight in praising thee.” 
At other times we have no impulse to pray; we feel we 
ought to do so, perhaps, but we feel quite blank. Then is 
the time to turn resolutely away from our feelings, or our 
ij lack of them, and praise God for what he is, eternally there. 
Such prayer is true adoration, for here we forget ourselves 
and look up only to God; we are sure of him, whether we 
are in darkness or in ee So we give thanks for his great 
glory. We give thanks that he is God, “only and divinely 
like himself’. We praise him because he is love eternal, 
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and because we know that the whole future of the universe 
is in his hands. “ All is well, and all shall ‘be well. Glory ~ 
be to God for all things!” Z 

But there are times when we are weighed down by our. 
own troubles and perplexities, or still more, by the needs 
and troubles of others. We then feel as though we cannot 
praise God, and sometimes we do not even try to do so. 
This is the moment to make a resolute effort to turn away 
from ourselves, and all that is oppressing our minds an 
hearts, using the brief prayer of the psalmist: “ My soul 
cleaveth unto the dust, quicken thou me, according to 
Thy word.” When we are in this mood it is a good thing 
to turn our thoughts to the beauty and goodness of the ~ 
world around us, and then by the ladder of thanksgiving — 
gradually to rise from the simplest things that move our 
hearts to thankfulness, to that point where we realise that — 
God is pure joy, the ocean and source of all joy, and the - 
giver of joy to his children. 

The essence of the prayer of adoration, however, as of 
all prayer, is the attitude and act of self-offering. Someone : 
has said that “it is probable that there is only one great 
mass of waste in life, and it is due to lack of offering... 
Think of the enormous mass of effort, suffering, anda s 
activity which takes place on this earth daily. Its value is — 
dependent on the spirit, its eternal results are only in pro- 
portion to the extent in which it has been the vehicle of 
the spirit.”” So think of the waste which takes place every — 
day “when effort, suffering, and activity are not offered 
to God, and thereby made a vehicle of the spirit .. . No 
day passes without opportunities of offering, but we need 
to be trained to remember, if we are to use them... When 
you learn to give you learn to live.’”* 

This act of self-offering is the most real and the most — 
effective prayer that we can offer. For in it we hand © 
ourselves over to God to be taught, guided, disciplined, and . 
used for his purpose, and for that alone. Such prayer mays 

4 Days of Quiet. (Anon.) p. 45. 


P a in ards it is true, but in its essence it is 
nd words, beyond thought, and beyond feeling. It is 
eart of our whole being surrendered to God, without 
ons. 


II 


re second part of the Lord’s Prayer we turn from the 

of God to the actualities of our human situation, 

limitations, perplexities, burdens, and sinfulness. 

hen we pause to think, we may realise with a shock 

‘prise the deep tenderness and understanding that lies 

id this teaching of our Lord. He tells us to pray for 
- things because he knows us, and he knows how we 
|. He knows our need and he has compassion upon us 
- he knows what it is to be human. No human need, 
suggests, is ever alien to the thought and care of God, 

neavenly Father. So adoration leads to the prayer of 
ion, when we turn from offering to asking—asking for 
1e most fundamental human necessities, for food and for- 
eness, guidance, and protection. 

sre we see the paradox of Christian prayer: the sum- 
yns to adore the infinite perfection of God, to surrender 
» his will, to live only that his kingdom may come; and, 
nm, the admission of our absolute dependence. As we 
ay these final clauses, we admit, quite literally, that we 
anot live without him. We depend upon him for every 
d of body, mind, and spirit. We need more than food, 

need forgiveness and we need his generous encourage- 
it to get up and go on again after repeated falls. For 

ny people, the sense of sinfulness comes late in the life 
srayer. Still later do we come to feel our helplessness. 

ly then do most of us begin to see how vulnerable we 
how weak and inconstant, how ignorant and often 
taken in our choices and judgments, in a word, how 
ch we need his help, guidance, and protection. It is 
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usually the most mature Christian who prays most ne 
o: Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps mip 
not.’ & 

And as we pray this prayer for ourselves, we come to 
have a greater understanding of others’ temptations, and 
we pray with them, that we may be forgiven, delivered: 
from evil, and kept in the right way. Seen in this light 
we know that the prayer of petition is never a self-centred 
asking for a private need. Rather, it is a childlike, trustful 
prayer, based on the certainty ofreue Father’s love — 
wisdom, Its aim is that we may be forgiven, supporte 
guided, and rescued from evil, not simply for our own. 
sakes, but in order that we may be able to know and do: 
the Grill cof God, and thus be used for the fulfilment of 
his purpose. 

In such prayer we are praying in the very spirit of chal 
himself. We are entering into that mystery of obedience 
which animated and controlled his earthly life from begin- 
ning to end. The more closely we try to be faithful to the 
vocation which he has given us, the more deeply we 
become convinced that behind all the disconcerting and 
painful experiences which we have to meet, God himeell 
is leading us along a secret path; we do not know what he 
is doing. All he asks from us is fidelity, obedience, and. 
utter trust. Prayer offered in this spirit is always answered 
So the prayer of petition in Christ’s name widens out into 
intercession. In one sense, the whole of the Lord’s Prayer 
is intercession. It begins with Our Father, and prays for us 
all through. 

Once more we are reminded that the heart of inters 
cession, as of adoration, is offering—the offering of ourselves 
to God for him to use, in his way, and for his ends. This 
is why intercession should spring out of adoration. Many 
of the difficulties connected with the prayer of intercession 
would disappear if we realised this more fully. We should 
always begin with worship; this is fundamental. If we 
fail to do this and rush into intercession full of our own 
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eas, thinking only of the human side of prayer, we shall 
often get bogged down, due to the fact that we are treating 
intercession asca purely self-induced effort. 
When we find intercession difficult we may also remind 
urselves that prayer is closely connected with the intention 
which controls our life as a whole. Now much of our life 
an only gradually be brought under God’s control. This 
takes place through what the Bible calls “ dying to self”,. 
n order that we may “live unto God”. This is a pro 
longed process. We have to accept a good deal of discipline, 
f we are to become more supple and obedient. So we 
ust not be discouraged if we find that we cannot pray as 
‘we would like to do. It takes time and patience to let 
God have his way with us, and while this is going on we 
‘shall often be painfully aware of conflict within. But God 
oves us, and he is very patient, and we shall become more 
obedient and humble as time goes on, and our prayer will 
become more of a piece with our whole life, as the unifica- 
tion of our desires and impulses is accomplished by the 
Be of God. 

Intercession is expressed in many different ways, by 
Betailed prayer for specific ends, causes, and persons, or 
by momentary remembrance in the midst of a busy life, 
or by deep and prolonged prayer for some specific end which 
seems to be “laid upon the heart” as a burden of love. 
Then there are times when intercessory prayer does not seem 
to have any definite purpose in view, it is simply ‘“‘ poured 
out, an offering of love”, in order that it may be used. 
“This,”’ says Evelyn Underhill, “is specially true of its 
more developed forms in the interior life of devoted souls.” 
Such offerings are made in silence and secrecy, known to 
God alone. But those who pray in this way have a deep 
conviction that as the result of their prayer something 
happens in the world of spirit. This prayer is sacrificial, and 
is a permanent element in the life of prayer in the whole 
Church, all down the centuries. Intercession of this kind 
greatly extends the range of our prayer. It was of such 
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prayer that Cardinal Mercier was thinking when he w 
in a pastoral letter to his flock: “ Through an ever closi 
adherence to the Holy Spirit in the sanctuary of your sov 
you can, from within your home-circle, the heart of yo 
country, the boundary of your parish, overpass all eart 
frontiers, and intensify and extend the kingdom of love.” 
Intercession, which is as wide as the world and — 
spacious as the purpose of God, springs out of a heart th 
is surrendered to the love of God; it finds expression bo 
in prayer, and in action, as identification—identificati 
with God in Christ, and with the whole family of mankin 
This longing for identification is more widespread. than 
sometimes realize, When we try to intercede, in the largest 
and deepest way possible, it is an inspiration to know that 
We are joining in prayer not only with our fellow-Christians, 
but with many people outside the visible church. We may 
think of Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, for instance, the French 
writer, poet, airman, scientist, and inventor. He was fillec 
with this thirst for identification with other persons. Noy 
and again he had experiences of fusion with others—for 
instance, when he was in a group of men, perhaps formerly 
complete strangers—which filled him with joy. He also 
found this unity with others in “‘a sacrifice freely accepted 
for the common good ”’. 

Je was this thirst for identification which impelled the 

modest, retiring Abbé Couturier, in middle life, to go out 
into he world as an Apostle of Unity. He had a deep sen 
of unity with all saints and with all men. When he praye 
he strove to carry all the world in his heart. In a way s 
typical of him, he used to say: 

“To pray unites us with the cosmos. - 
To pray unites us with God, the Holy Trinity. 
To pray unites us with God’s act of creation.’® 

So prayer is like an ever-flowing spring, recreating human 

life at its centre. ‘“‘ Prayer,” says P. T. Forsyth, “ opens a 
5M. Villain, L’Abbé Paul Couturier, p. 300. = 


tain Fereial and Te pee at the centre of our per- _ 
ity, where we are sustained because we are created 
y and not merely refreshed. For here the springs of 
continually rise.”® It must be so, for God is the eternal 
ntain, and as we drink of his living water, it springs up 


n us “to everlasting life”’. 


New Testament] that we seek only because he has a 
d, we beseech him because he first besought us. The __ 
1 that reached heaven began there when Christ went . 
>... Our prayer is the answer to God’s. Herein is 
r, not that we prayed him, but that he first prayed 
in giving his Son to be a propitiation for us. The heart 
the atonement is prayer—Christ’s great self-offering to 

d in the Eternal Spirit. . . . Any final glory of human 

cess or destiny rises from man being God’s continual __ 
ion and destined by him for him. So we pray because 
> were made for prayer, and God draws us out by breath- 
ig himself in.”? Or, in the words of George Herbert, 
rayer is .. . God’s breath in man returning to its birth.” 
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6p, T. Forsyth, The Soul of Prayer, p. 47. 
ee 1 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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Blessed be God, the Only God, 

Three Persons in one eternity of love. 
Blessed be God, the Lover of men, 

their Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. 
Blessed be God the Fount of human love, 
whence all earthly intercourse is fructified. 


Blessed be God for all that He is. 

Blessed be God, for all that He has done. 
Blessed in His Church on earth, and 
Blessed in the height of heaven : 

Blessed in the fellowship of the redeemed, 
and blessed in the celestial host: 

Blessed by the chorus of all humanity, 
Blessed by the whisper of each single soul. 
Blessed from everlasting, 
Blessed now, 

Blessed for ever more. 
Blessed be God. 


SURSUM CORDA | 


—_ 


_ HOW TO BEGIN. 


unhurried prayer. The form should be composed 
lected by oneself, so that one is using words which 


most lasting desires of one’s heart. Each brief prayer 
[be such that it suggests much more than it says. Once 
it has been formed the very words will become so 
liar that no book will be needed. It would then be 
to continue to use this form as long as it remains 
meaning. When it becomes too familiar, a fresh 
and even order, might be chosen. The words should 
epeated (even if in a very low voice) very slowly and 
ently with a brief pause between each clause. 

the prayers which follow I am merely giving an 


this method has been evolved out of experience” to help 
ople with very busy lives and very little privacy, and it 
s proved of great value to many. It is one way of deliver- 
ince from one sense of rush; it is possible for everyone to set 
de ten minutes in the day for this exercise. Some people 
J five minutes in the middle of the day. 


See G. Stewart (in The Lower Levels of Prayer) who evolved 
s method out of his pastoral experience. 
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MORNING 
Preparation a 
Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid 
hand upon me. . . . When I awake, I am still with 
Worship 


Bless the Lord, O my soul. O Lord my God, thon rt 
very great; thou art clothed with honour anal majesty ty. 
All love, all glory, be to thee. 


Dedication of the Day 

Almighty God, my Father and my’Saviour: I 
thee my whole self for thy use this day. I offer thee 
work; my thought and reading; my contacts with other 
cae my rest and my recreations; my joys and mj 
sorrows; my sufferings and temptations. Do thy will in 
me all the day long. 

Direct, control, suggest, this day, 

All I design, or do, or say, 

That all my powers, with all their might, 
_ In thy sole glory may unite. 


Intercession ae 
O God, the giver of all love, I thank thee for my fa 
and my friends. Today I pray to thee especially for 
By thy prevailing presence I appeal; 
O fold them closer to thy mercy’s breast; 
O do thine utmost for their souls’ true weal. 


An Act of Faith 
I believe in God the Father almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth; 
and in Jesus Christ his ole Son, our Lord; 
And in the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, 
Within me and all the children of God. 
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‘ for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory for ever and ever. 


f EVENING 
_ Preparation 
__ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. For he knoweth our frame; he re- 
nembereth that we are dust. The Lord is merciful and 
cious. From everlasting to everlasting, he is God. 


Worship 
ow unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
e God, be honour and glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Gratitude and Penitence 

_ Glory to thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light . 
Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this ee have done, 

That with the world, myself, and thee, 


T, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 


Intercession 

_ Father of mercies, God of all comfort: 
I commit to thee this night: 

All whom I love, especially 
Those who pier = 
All in special need— 


bi 
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Lighten our tac ae we beseech thee, O Lor 
by thy great mercy defend us from all the perils and 
of this night; for the love of thy only Son, our | 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Dedication of the Night 
Father, I offer to thee the hours of this night: 
memories, thoughts, desires, and dreams. 
Take all under thy control. 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit. 
Hide me under the shadow of thy wings. 


An Act of Faith 
Iam persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor an; 


things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any ¢ 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of G 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


The Lord’s Prayer 
May the God of peace be with us all. Amen. 


writes with great simplicity. But her thought on the 
meaning of prayer, its problems and practice, goes 
very deep. In a world gripped by anxiety, and full of 
fear and dissatisfaction, she points to the permanent 
realities of Christian life. This is a wise book, full of 
illuminating illustrations, drawn from a wide range 
of reading. The quotations from the masters of 

the spiritual life which she weaves into her themes 
are in themselves an inspiring introduction. But 

as she develops her theme—which takes up such 
subjects as The Origin of Prayer, Prayer as 
Response and Unanswered Prayer—she is not 
simply making a historical study: she is writing 


for everyone who is ready to begin, or to be 


again, or to continue, the effort to unite li 


in the modern world with the eternal pow: 


